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THE plan of this 3 EG in ſome ae: ferent from 
what was firſt propoſed, i it will be proper to -obſerve, thatit is now 
_ +Intended to conũſt of two volumes and an appendix.— The firlty 
no publiſhed, contains the Eeclefiaſtical hiſtory of Glaſgow and 

the neigbbovrbood, from the 2 eſt accounts, in times of Paga- 

| niſm as well as under the Ohtikian church, to the Revolu- 

tion. — The ſecond will 3 the Civil hiſtory of the city 
and neighbourhood, comprehending an account of the riſe and 

_ progreſs | of the commerce, manufactures, arts. and agriculture 

of this impoxtant diſtrift of the country. A number of tables, 

and other intereſting particulars, ſerving to elucidate different 
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be ealeulated to he bound up with the firſt volume, as the ſecondt 
will be ſufficiently bulky of itſelf. At preſent, however; that- - 
cannot properly be printed, on account of W but tt 
be given with the ſecond vdlume. | 
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HE Romans have deſcribed the - 
inhabitants of Britain, by the name of Druids; and the 5 = 
of Druidiſm is „ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


mation which we poſſeſs, concerning that religion, and its mi- 
niſters. The fragments of old Caledonian poetry, which tradi- 
| tion has preſerved, are too dark and ambiguous, upon this ſub- 
ject, to afford any clear or certain information. We have, how- 
ever, the remains of many rude monuments, which, although 
they have not been deſeribed in the Roman accounts of Druid- 
iim, cannot be referred to any other thing in n the oe com of 
the ancient Caledonians, with the ſame fair probability as to their 
religion. It is true, that the Druids, of whom the Romans ſpeak, 
were found in South Britain, and in Gaul, not in Caledonia: 
But their accounts ſeem to imply, that the ſame ſuperſtition was 
common through all Britain; and the ſame monuments which 
ne aſcribed to Draſdifen, i in South Bojan, are eee in 


North 3 | 


The ward Druid i is. probably dad 0 the ck Deb, 


an oak, or weod;' or from the Celtic, Deru, or Dru, an 

| becauſe the Druids teſtified a profound veneration for = 
or becauſe the drep receſſes of the thickeſt woods were clioſen 
by them for the ſcenes of their religious ſolemnities. Mr. Smith, 
in his Gaelic Antiquities; affirms, that hey “had their name 
from the word Druidh,' which, in their own language, ſignifies 
„ eee _— the As term for natural Wenn 
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The ſet of the Druids, beſide the claſs properly diſtinguiſh | 
ed by that denomination, conliting of their Prieſts,” compre- 
hended allo the Vates and Bards. The grand articles of their 
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and were at firſt held in gent veneration for wbeir piety 4 


virtue; but afterward they It Rag the Ms 


et ee re by 155 e , 

They Agia stal the belief.of one Sat ood 
ſelf-exiſtent God, whom they worſhipped without images or ſta- 
tues, 'and to whom they gave the ſublime attributes of infivity 
and immenſity: and they believed in the im lity of the ſoul, 
and a, future ſtate. They afterward corrupted the purity of 
this doctrine, by admitting into their creed, a number of ſubor- 


dinate deities, whom they fancied to preſide over the order of 
nature, and the concerns of human life; and by teaching the 
doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls. They made oblations 


daily, and uſed purifications. | Their oblations may, perhaps, 
have conſiſted, at firſt, of the fruits of the earth; but that ſim- 


plicity of ſacrifice was ſoon abandoned, and ve . to * 
i horrible We of Oe human victims. LAS 


* 


Their ſtated erty eondiied! of Ps 0 ene 


Theſe were performed in groves, or on level ground, upon 
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ders called them clachan, i. e. an of ſtones; and henes | 


which they kindled fires, and offered ſacrifices. In the March 


 folenivity;they gathered and confecra 
On May-day, they offered ſacrifices for the preſervation of their: | 


ſun-ways, round: their fires, called Dearfwl,, from deen 
Et eee e eee eee 79 | 


| © The Druid e 3 a college, under the'p prev 5 


n and mqrality. They wers alſo judges in all cauſes, religious, 


— 


* - * n oοοο ,, 


 whinbthey . one or more circles af ſtones, placed A | 
_ tical poſition. Their places of worſhip were circular, becauſe 


dedicated to the ſun, the emblem of their deity. The bigblap- 


W hs 5 Hy dee +2 * tr 


i eb hen nl 21 tha 1 
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 eplarly-in, the month. of March,. on May-day, at Mid-ſummer, 
aud at Hallow-eve. Theſe feſtivals were celebrated. on canſpis, | 


cuous places, where they erected cairns and heaps. of ſtones, an, 


ted the miſfeltoe of the oak. 


cattle... That day was held facred to Pan or Baal, and: was cal. 


dl. ac l fill is in the highlands, La Buol-Tine, with vs, dy.cor- 


ruption, Beltar. The Mid- ſummer ſolemnity was celebrated in 
honour of Geres, to obtain a Wefling on-thair corns. The Hallows, 


eve ſulemnity was kept on the eve of the- firſt, of November, as o 
thankſgiving for the ingathering of the produce of the fields, 


in alltheſe ſolemnities they offered; ſacrifices, and, made tours, 
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fidency of a ſupreme pontiff, or arch - Druid. They were the in · 
ſtrucłeita of youth in the myſteries of religion, and in philoſophy 


_ civil, and criminal: their perſons. were deemed facred and. in- 
5 | : Violable: 


: 42 08 a 


thority was great, their ſentence final; and the contumacious 


were excommunicated, excluded from all ſocial intercourſe, and 


pronounced profane. The prieſts adminiſtered juſtice on round. 


green hillocs, many of which may be found over the country. In 
their dreſs, and perſonal appearance, they aſſumed ſeveral marks 


of diſtinction. They wore long garments that reached their. 


heels, while the ſkins or mantles, worn by the generality of the 
people deſcended only to the waiſt or kuee. They permitted 


their beards to grow to a conſiderable length, contrary to the 


practice of the laity, from whom they alſo differed in wearing 


the hair of. the head ſhort . They uſually carried in their hands 
Aa wand as a badge of the office and authority of judge, and had 


an amulet of an oval form about their necks, called indifferently | 


the ſerpent's or druid's egg, enchaſed in gold. That egg wasy 


- according to Pliny, about the ſize of a moderate apple, and ee 


| ſhell was & cartilaginous incruſtation full of ſmall: cayit 
Druide pretended that it was formed from the ute: 


ſeveral ſerpents, and- een we . bm 26 * 
amulet and ne. 4 e e e e, 2 18 


? The Fate Ws by ſome, to have been next to the | 


; prieſts, but according, to others they were he loweſt claſs. of 
. the order. It is generally believed, that they Slot en * 
performance of the ſacrifices, and in the rites of divinati 
_ that they were alſo phyſicians, and that * ende 


owe" the * Properties of nature. . 
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violabler they were excuſed from military 3 and aner : 
exempted from taxes and, impoſition of eyery kind. Their au- 
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6e INTRODUCTION. 


The Bards were hiſtorians, chronologiſts, genealogiſts, mu- 


ficians, and poets. The word Bard in Celtic, ſignifies a poet 


and orator. As the myſteries and philoſophy of the Druids 


were- not committed to writing, the Bards turned theſe into 
rhymes, which they repeated on proper occaſions. When ar- 


mies were to engage, the Bard ſtood on ſome eminence, and 


harangued them to rouſe their courage. They preſided in their 
muſic; acted a part at feſtivals recited genealogies at mar- 
riages and funerals; and ſung the praiſes of their heroes. But 
how honourable ſ ever this order might have been at firſt, they 
afterwards PO Oe Oe and e 25 
There were likewiſe female Druids or pr ieſteſſes, who arches 
perform ſome ceremonies of their religion to women, in which 
it might not be decent to have men employed. As all Pruids 
frequented the groves, theſe prieſteſſes were probably the Dry- ; ; 
ades and Hamadryades, 40 The nymphs of the groves” celebrated 


. by the poets. They might alſo have given riſe to the fancy that 
prevails among the ignorant, that fairy women, or beautiful 


young girls, clad in green, with loofe diſhevalted _ 1 


ed the woods and valleys, | 7 wot Ji 


/ 


he druids ſeem to have had among them ſome wdaſes and 5 
hermits. In the iſles and other places, there are many ſmall 
cells of ſtone of a round figure, and each cell capable of accom- 
| modating one fngle perſon, called Ti na druididhe, i. e. « The 

* . houſe.” YO es; e Kee oy 


Sp 
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Many of the cuſtoms EA by the druids are mentione 4 by 
MA Some fuperſtitious ceremonies ſtill practiſed k the 
people of this country, particularly i in the Highlands, appear to 
be of druidical 1 Of theſe we © Wan only notice the fol- 
lowing. . | | „ 
0 When a contigloia ei anhers among 1 the fire is 
extinguiſhed i in ſome villages round : Then they force fire with 
2 wheel, or by rubbing one piece of dry wood upon another, | 
and therewith burn j Juniper in the ſtalls of the cattle, that the | ; 
ſmoke may purify the air about them : They likewiſe boil juni-" 
per in water, which they ſprinkle upon the cattle. This done, a 
the fires i in the Wan are rekingled from the forced fire. 


\ 


4 
1 


| They narrowly obſerve the a8 of the moon, and will not 
0 upon any expedition of! importance, or fell wood, or cut turf? 
&c." but at certain periods of the revolution of that planet. 80 
ny druids avoided, if poſſible, to Sight, ll alter the Toll moon. wi 


” 
? 


4 


At. burials they retain many heatheniſh practices; tuch as 
muſic, and dancing at late-wakes, when the neareſt relations of 
the deceaſt dance firſt. At burials mourning women chant the 
coronach, or mournful extemporary rhymes, reciting the valor- 
ous deeds, expert hunting, and other qualities of the deceaſt. 
When the corpſe i is lifted, the bed-ſtraw, on which the deceaſt 
lay, is carried out and burnt in a place where no beaſt can come 5 K 

near itz. and they pretend to find next morning, in the aſhes, 
the print of the foot of that perſon in the family, who ſhall firſt 
die. Ps Dd 2. 


7 


4: INTRODUCTION. 


x E They believe that the material world will be deſtroyed by 
fire. So general is this perſuaſion, that when the Highlanders 
expreſs the end of time, they ſay Gu Braith, i. e? «© To the 
« en or deſtruQiov,” | 1 


/ 


a. . — Oe ea on ny -- — 4 


4 ET The uſe which the druids made of juniper, and their regard 
dio the changes of the moon, ſhew that they were no ſtrangers to 
the virtues of plants and the influence of the celeſtial bodies. 


* — N % 


; 5 Throughout this kingdom, many places have their anten, 
and ſome perſons t their ſurnames, from the druid Bards, Carng, 
| &c. as Baird, Cairnie, Monibhard, Tullibardin, Carn-wath, 
Carn-eroſs, ws. | 


#S' 


The draidical doctrines had: a near relemblance- to the tenets 
of the Perſian Magi, the Indian Bramins, the Chaldeans, and 
other ancient oriental ſects. The religion of the magi, as well 
as the druids, ſeems to have been borrowed | from the patriarchs 

- and Jews, in the following and ſome other particulars. They 
owned one Supreme Being, worſhipped without i images or Rae 
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- ues, | and uſed ſacrifices and ſacred fire, Their religious cere- 


r 


monies were performed, at firſtqſub dio, in high places, or under 
ſpreading oaks, but afterward in temples. They compaſſed 
their altars by going Deas-soit round them, had many ablutions 


WEIS AS THC ONS» - 


as * 
2 r 


and purgations, and had mourning women at funerals. The 


nk cad. 


prieſts were lie inſtruQors of youth, had their academies and 
= _ _ ſchools in re tired high places, and had a rod of office. This 
{ 1 | droidiſm was the religion of the Scots and Pits, as it was of 


ads Sal 2 
5" ol ; 


advanced very flowly. 5 


INTRODVCTION. : 1 
the Gauls and Britains, before the light of the dee of Chriſt 


Was made. to es among them. 


5 


8 E 0 T. n. 
Pb the Primitive Cbri iftian Church. 


EY 


AT what 8 time Chriſtianity was firſt ads known 


in Scotland, cannot be eaſily determined. It is not improbable : 
. however, that it had ſure footing in North Britain, in the third, | 
and fourth centuries. But, as pagan druidiſm could not have 


been at once extirpated, ſo, the Chriſtian faith muſt have been 


gradually ſpread. The groſs i ignorance, which, till of late, pre- 
| vailed, and the many heatheniſh cuſtoms that remain in ſome 


parts of the kingdom, How that the knowledge of Chriſtianity 


5 \ 
* 


* 


* 


The firſt 8 and br? 5 the Chriſtian faith, in 
Scotland, were preſbyters, or preaching elders, called in the 
Scottiſh language, Keledeer ; a word compounded of Keile, i. e, 


| « 2 ſervant, or ore devoted, ” and Dia, (in the gevitive De,) 


i. e. God, a ſervant of, or one devoted to God. A church, or 


"05 place af worſhip was called Kil, becauſe ſet apart for divine ſer- 


vice. Some derive Kil from Cilla, * Hu, or «6 Houſe of the 
cc Teacher.” 1 5 


” 
Fg 
2 


Theſe Keledees, and | primitive Chriſtians, in feats were 
; men of great piety ; ; and, for many ages, preſerved the 4 
of religion, pure, and unmixed with any Romiſh leaven. They 
did not conſider 3 as their mother church; for i it was with 


4 


- | - _ "great 
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great ſtruggle, and not till the year 715, that the Scots ſubmit- | 
ted to the Romiſh innovations, as to Paſch, the Tonfure, Kc. 
Poſſibly it was from the clerical tonzure, that che word Maol, 


came to be prefixed to ſome names. The word fignifies © a 


« ſervant,” and alſo bare, bald: So Maol-Coluim, is,“ Colum- 
ba the ſervant, or the ſhaveling * Maol-Riogh, ce Regulus, the 


a | ſervant or the ſhaveling. The Iriſh likewiſe prefix the word 
Maith, i. e. Good; as Maith Rechard, Maith Calen, i is ; the 


__ as « «St. Richard, . LON 8 


oy 4 


Theſe ching may POT to 3 the names of fever ; 


e and chapels in this country, ſuch as, Kil- Tarlatie, Kil- 


Chuiman, Maith-Rechard, Maith-Calen, in the province of Mo- 
ray—RKillatlan, in Renfrewſhire, corrupted from Kil-fillan, (Cel- : 

Ja Fillani,) the church of St. Fillan (a) —Kilrennie, in Fifeſhire, 
the church of St. Lrenacus (3), Kilmuir, in the iſland of Sky, 
or rather Kil-Mhuir, i. e. the church dedicated to Mary ()— 


| Kildonan, i in the county of Sutherland, the church of St. Do- 
nan (a), Kc. Kili is ſaid by ſome, to ſignify a burying-place or 


tomb (e); but this i is, probably, a more recent ignification, taken 
from the common practice of burying near cells or churches. .. 


e ut 
of the Rom if church. 


THE church of San inrtoduced, vy flow degrees her i inno- 
Wm e, | | 5 vations 
(a) 8ir J. Sinclair's Statiſtical e of Seach vol. I. p. 315. 
(%) Do. v. I. p. 499. 00 3 p. S4. N Vn p- 405. 


(+) Do. 10. p. 203. 
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vations and cortuptions into Scotland. A few of her CoperAit- | 
ous cuſtoms were m, in the e e WY ee e 
00 PRs before the eleventh ee | | 
dioceſian biſhops; and that, although we bad one biſhop, viz. © | | 
St. Andrews, he was not properly dioceſian; for he was deſigned — _ 4H 
Epiſcopus Scotiae, or Scotorum.. In the ſame century, Romiſh 
monks and friars were brought in, as a militia, or an army, to ſup- 
port the Romiſh biſhops, by rooting out the antient Keledees, and 85 — =, 
propagating the poiſon of popery. It was not before the twelfth 5 
century, and the reign of king David I. that the Popiſh clergy; 


and doctrines, obtained a firm eſtablifhuanent.” e 5 SO | 
The Romiſh 8 are disided into regulars di we and 
ele are . en. e eee XS |; 
3 | | : | | 15 = 2 ES 22 2 72 18 3 
* eee e 1 A 


| Theſe were fo called, becauſe this were bound to live en 

we to the rule of St. Auguſtine, or St. Bennet, or to ſome- pri- 

vate ſtatutes approved by the pope. The members of each fra- 

ternity lived, meſſed, and flept under one roof, There are ſeve- __ | 
5 ral GE e of the 1 de | = ; 
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| 15 An Ae. This is a ſociety es dr e m e 
| the Abbot (in Heb. Ab or Abba, ©« Father,”) is the head or rulen 
Some abbots were independent of the biſhop, and freed from his A 

juriſdiQion; theſe were called. . Sos Weis Wh 2 
1 | 5 veſted? e 


__ INTRODUCTION. 


| veſted with epiſcopal power, wore 2 mitre, were called 4 Sou 
vereign mitred abbots,” and had a ſeat in parliament. The Abba. 

wr. res exempti might diſcipline and puniſh their monks; but abbots 

WP ſubject to the biſhop, were obliged to ſubmit them to his autho- 


FW the difſolution of the religions kinks the King, ir in ors 
PA to Preſerve the votes of abbots and priors in parliament, pre- 
ſented laymen to the benefices when vacant, who, by way of com- 
mendam, enjoyed the profits, and ſat in parliament. But this uſus 
fructuary poſſeſſion, as titulars, gave no right to the lands; and 
therefore wy got them en into temporary n | 
"oy 
: 2d, Priories. At fir, the prior was but the ruler of the FY ; 
5 wot under the abbot, who was primus in the monaſtery; and the 
prior was no dignitary: but after ward a mother-abbey, detaching 
a party of its monks, arid obtaining a ſettlement for them i in ſome. 
wy. other place, they became a ſeparate convent . A prior was ſet 
i over them; and theit houſe was called cella grangia, or obedientia, 
= : denoting, that they depended on a ſuperior monaſtery. This was 
called a ; conventual prior, and was a dignitary; but a price: in 
the abbey was only a clauſtral prior. In general, the priory lands 
were eee into $ moore: of which the rene was _-_ 


34, 8 of Monks, Friars, oa Nuns. The 1 280 
friars differed in this reſpect, that the former. were ſeldom al- 
lowed to go out of their cloiſters; but the friars, who were ge- 

1 nerally predicants, or mendicants, travelled about, and preached | 
1 | * in the neigbbourhood. Monks, at fir, lived by their induſtry, 


and 


"1 
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E | and by private alms, and came to the pariſh church. But a re- 

4 eluſe life was not ſo ſerviceable to the Romiſh church; and there- 3 
; fore friars were under little confinement. Every monk or rar, : "2 
5 uſed the tonſure, or. ſhaved: crewnz an emblem, they ſaid, of TK 
| their hope of a crown of glory. They vowed chaſtity, poverty, 
and obedience, beſides the rules of their reſpediive . 


The N called * becauſe they wore a black ; 
croſs on a white gown, were inſtituted by Dominic, A Spaniard, _ 
who invented the inquiſiiion, were approved by the pope, anno | 
1215, and brought into Scotland by biſhop Malyoifin*.  Theſe,, ' — - ? 
with the Franciſcan Grey-friars-and Carmelite White friars, were _ 
mendicants, allowed to preach abroad, and beg their ſubſiſtence. 
rue Dominicans, notwithſtanding their mos poverty, had. 
; bfreen rich convents-in Scots” e ids . 


— £ 
\ 


| The e called n wore a grey gown and 
cowl, a rope about their middle, and went about with pokes to 
beg St. Francis, an Italian, eſtabliſhed them, =009;1396--.. 5 
The Grey. hrs, « or nuns fs Sienna in nag wore A grey gown 
and a rotchet, followed St. Auſtin's rule, and were never to go. 
forth of their cloiſters-after N had made their rows. 


— 


There were ſeveral convents of theſe 98 Ne Scotland, 
"No ts IN wine, aud enn 1 4 
5 "os n r. 


. | — 
15 


2 William Malvoiſin, biſhop of Glaſgow, anno 1200. Ia 1202, Cala w./ i : . 
st. Andrews, which ſee he appears to have filled until tbe year 1233, le 
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H. Tun Bacunan nner. 


Theſe were the pariſn miniſters, and lived: if 0 the world a- 
broad, without being ſhut up in convents and cloiſters, as the 
regulars were. The ſecular coy conſiſted of the We, and 
* inferiors. 


Sahra or incorporated ſocieties, having particular rules or 

_ canons for their government, were annexed ſometimes to cathe- 

drals, and ſometimes to ordinary churches. In the former caſe, 

the hiſhop was the ruler. | In the latter, they were called colle- 

grate churches, and the head or ruler was called proveft or dean. 

Theſe colleges were inſtituted for performing divine ſervice, and 

| ſinging maſſes for the ſouls of their founders, or their friends. 
”- _, - They conſiſted of canons, or prebendaries, who had their ſtalls, 
"7. ot orderly ſinging the canonical hours, and were commonly e- 

| rected out'of pariſh one or out of wo e Ye 

ing to churches. . ET: f 


q ' Canons, or chanons ſecular, ſo called, (to diſtinguiſh them from 
the regulars | in convents,) were miniſters, or parſons within the 
dioceſs, choſen by the biſhop, to be members of his chapter or 
council, lived within the college, performed divine ſervice in the 
HED cathedral, and ſung in the choir, according to rules or canons 
made by the chapter. Prebendaries had each a prebendum, or por- 
tion of land, allotted to him for his ſervice. ' Canons, and pre- 
bendaries, differed chiefly in this, that the canon had his canonica 

er portion, merely for his gs received, although he * 

erve 


* 1 1 0 
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. fervein the church; Anh the prebendary bad his prebendum, on- 
ly when ke ſerved. - 


e $- * 6 
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Every canonry bad: a vicarage annexed” t to 0 it, for the better 
ſubſiſtence of the canon, who had the great tithes of both pa- 
riſhes, and generally was the patron of the annexed vicarage. , 


. U 


1 4 


5 dignified clergy were five in number, via. g 


The dean, who preſided i in the chapter Goode, Kc. in the | 
bilhops abſence. f TFT ö a 


The 5 who viſited the dioceſs, examined candidates | 
for orders, gave collation, Kc. and was s the biſhop's 8 vicar, 


The chanter, ON regulated the mukic, and, when preſent, 
prebded is in the choir. . ; | 
The 3 who was the judge of the biſhop! 8 court, tbe 
deere of the chapter, and the keeper of their ſeal. And 5 


* 


fr: : 1 


The Is hy had the charge of the « common revenues 
of the dioceſs. POLE . | Pos 
All theſe I rich livings, and deputies to oifcine for them ; 
and, with the addition of ſome canons, and prebendaries, choſen 
by the biſhop, conſtituted the biſhop's privy council, or chapter 
capitolum, (the little head of the dioceſs,) the biſhop being the 


a N adviſed and aſſiſted che biſhop; ſigned with him 
| 6 2 8 | Ce all 


„%  _ TNTRODUCFTON. 
all public acts and deeds: and, in a vacancy, elected for biſhop, 
: whom the king * by his conge d elire. dia 


The inferior clergy were R vicars, miniſters of mera 
: thurches, and of common een and oe. os 


8 were thoſe who had right to the rthey and were the | 
miniſters and wan of f pariſhes, | | 5 


Vie icars ſerved the cure, vice, or in place of the rector. To au 8 
ment the revenues of the biſhop, the other dignified clergy, and 
the canons, pariſh churches were annexed to the churches in 
which theſe ſerved, and they were the rectors or parſons of ſuch 
annexed churches, —They had right to the tithes, and they ſent 
vicars to ſerve the cure, to whom an allowance was made of a 
| portion of the tithes, as a ſtipend. Hence they were called /ti- 
pendiarii. At firſt, vicars were only employed during pleaſure, 
and were called 60 ſimple vicars:” but the avarice of the parſons 
made the cure to be much negleCted i in this way; wherefore vi- 
cars were afterward ſettled for life, and called "00 perpetual vicars? 

They generally had the ſmal tithes allowed them. The parſons, 
who had vicarages depending upon them, claimed' the patronage 
of them. Hence, after the reformation, the patron of the 3 

ſonage ated as err of the 0 8 EH | 
4 * Menſel abit” Sis fach a8 oo de menſu epifeopi, for fur- 
i niſhing the table of the biſhop. He was parſon, and 4 0580 | 


b mer 3 vicar, WARS. to ſerve. the cure. ! F 
| ; | \ | Conan | 


N 
. 
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— eubekes were fo called, becauſe the tithes of them 


were the. common good, or for the * and nn. 
cies of the dioceſs. : 1 9 8 2 


; ee ns were thoſe clergy who officiated in chapels. Theſe 
chapels were of different kinds. - In pariſhes of great extent, 


and the rector of the pariſh maintainedacurate there, to read pray- 


ers, and ſing maſs. Some chapels were called Free Chapels, _ 


which were not dependent on any pariſh, but had proper en- 


dowments for their own n whoſe W was called 82 


* 
| - 
TH y . 


. 785 ot 5 


ö Beſides theſe, hes 6 were Jomeſtic chapels, or oratories, built ; 
near the reſidence of great men, in which the domeſtic chaplain 7 
or prieſt officiated. And, almoſt i in every pariſh, there were pri- 


vate chapels, built by individuals, that maſs might be celebrated 


for the ſouls of themſelves, or their friends. A ſmall falary - 


was mortified for that end, and . W to the 2 of 
the pariſh. | 


| The office of ſaying maſs in ſuch chapels, was called chantery, a 


or chanting maſſes. The ſalary for the prieſts officiatipg, or Tay- 
ing maſs at an altar, was called altarage. The ſervice perform- 


ed for the dead, how ſoon they ed, was the obit, and the re- 


gitter of the dead was called obituary. In the firſt antiphone of 
the obit are the words dirge nos domines and hence came the 
. 4 ; N : = di | 


chapels of cafe were erected, in diſtant corners, for conveniency, 


I—u—_ 


.* ; 


* a % 
2 . * 
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* 


Da Theſe, and the like; were Diſt to increaſe the revenue 


\ | | | 
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; The government of the dioceſs, both Hos 4 1aity, was 
veſted i in'the biſhop, as the only prince or governor, i in whom a 


| lone the power of juriſdiction was Igdged. For his conveniency, 


he had olhcers, and courts eccleſiaſtic, civil, and criminal. Theſe 
. were ſive in une OT 


46.1 


. PUPS was + The legiſlative power was 


lodged in this court, or rather in the biſhop, who, with advice 


of the chapter, made laws, canons, and regulations for the dio- 
| ceſs; ; erected, annexed, or disjoined pariſhes; purchaſed, ſold, 


or ae 5 in _ church Rs; and rde, &c. | 


: PPS 8 called at 1 FR of the | biſhop, 
Who, or the dean in his abſence was preſident. Caſes of diſcis 
pline, and appeals from deanries were cognoſced i in theſe ſyno- 

dical meetings; and from them the be church took * 
plan of provincial sds. ; 


1 
The dioceſs was divided into deanries, which ſeem to have 
been, in ſome reſpects, what preſbyteries are now, and to have 


been *. model on n the eee were forme. 


The neee court Was held in the biſhop! $ name, ks his 


cial. It judged in all matters of tithes,. marriages, divor- 


ces, widows, orphans, minors, teſtaments, mortifications, &c. 


This court ta 3 allowing marriages betwixt 


A | | 7 perſons 


Li 


a withi the degrees of conſanguinity or affinity ; Wii, 


being purchaſed, brought an immenſe revenue to the biſnop. 
The biſhop alſo ſeized on the effects of thoſe who died inteſtate, 
to the excluſion of the widow, children, relations, and even 
creditors; under pretence of applying them, for promoting'the 5 
good of the ſoul of the deceaſed. The conſiſtorial court is now 


nn commuſſariot court. #2}. eee 


The court 7 Rey i likewiſe added, to o the < Libor revenue. 


7 we Fa 
"192 + "Iv 2. 2 4 2441 


The chief revenues ef Fi chown * were derived 4 the 


tithes, from the church lands mortified to them by the crown, 
and from private mortifications , and donations 
the power and riches: of the clergy, that biſhops, abbots, and 
priors, made fifty-three votes in dcs nd in in all _ 
impoſitions they paid one balf of the taxation. et e 

The lands and revenues of che church have doom: e 
crown, fince the reformation, to the aching and WES: and 


to the went, be 1 „ ire te 
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o the Proteſtant Church. 
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3. 1 


"THE 3 corruption of doctrine, 85 extreme e indolence, | 
the diſſolute manners, and the barbarous cruelty of the Romiſſi 


clergy i in this kingdom, concurred to bring about the reforma- 

tion of religion, w which was eſtabliſhed by parliament, anno 1 560. 

From that time, the Romiſl regular clergy w were re ſuppreſſed, and 
Be ſecular had no legal eſtabliſhment. NEC NET vi 


| *. Legacies or bequeſts for piaus purpoſe 
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Such were 
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„% _ INTRODUCTION 
hiſtory may now be divided into ſeveral pe- 
riods, agreeably to the changes that happened, as preſbytery or 


2. E F y 


4 From: nit to 1572, ivdipny was the PER of he | 
church government. Until the government ſhould be delibe- 
rately ſettled, a few ſuperintendants were appointed. Theſe, 
however, could not, with any propriety, be called biſhops. 
They had no epiſcopal conſecration and they were accountable | 
to m_ _ ml When 1 were nee N 


| General aſſemblies ee ee e and were con- 
tinued annually, How ſoon provincial aſſemblies were-kept, it 
s not ſo eaſy to determine. The general aſſembly, in 1568, ap- 
pointed that the members ſhould be elected in the ſynod, from 
which it is probable, that ſynods were generally erected at that 
time. There were no preſbyteries, ſuch as they are now, within 
this period. But there were meetings for exereiſe very early. 
Congregational ſeſſions were held from the beginning of the re- 
formation, and exerciſed government and diſcipline, | 


. 2d, From I 50 1 to 1 1592, a ſort of epilcopecy obtained i in FA 
church. When the carl of Morton became regent, the popiſh | 
biſhops, who were allowed two thirds of the revenue during life, 
were generally dead. Morton had therefore an opportunity of 
gratifying his inſatiable avarice. He obtained a grant of the tem- 
| poralitiesof of the N of St. Andrews, and other noble- 


n Wi 


— 


men were aiming at the like grants. They could not hope to en- 
joy theſe revenues directly with any colour of law: and there- 
fore Morton got it agreed, in a meeting of ſome ambitious 1 men 
of the clergy, and privy council, that the name and office of _ 

archbiſhop, and biſhop, ſhould be continued, during the king's 


mien but ſubje& to the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the aſſem- 


bly.” Theſe biſhops, introduced anno 1 572, were, by way of 
ridicule, but juſtly, called Tulchan biſhops: A tulchan is the ſkin 


of a dead calf, ſtretched on a frame of wood, and laid under a 
cow, to make her give milk. Theſe biſhops had the name, that 
by a private agreement, and the allowance of a ſmall benefice, 


1 dioceſes wo gert their * or revenues to the e 


The duke D'Aubigne in endend one . theſe 1 biſhops 
to the ſee of Glaſgow, anno 158 tz but, the fimoniagal bargain, 
made betwixt them, becoming public, the new biſhop was oppo- 
ſed by the aſſembly, and preſpytery. This produced an outrage, 
which the reader will find detailed in the ſecond chapter of this 


book. f n . $ 1 FD. : F Derr a 25 1 3 
The regent Morton further gratified his avarice, at the expence 


of the clergy. In the year 1561, a part of the thirds. of the.ec- 


cleſiaſtical beneſices was allowed to the N clergy, for 


their ſubſiſtence; but this, in time, was very ill paid. Morton 
got che clergy to reſign the thirds in his favour, and he promiſed 
duly to pay their ſtipendiary allowance; but he aſſigned three or 
four churches to one miniſter, with the ſtipend of only one 


church, and applied the reſt to his own uſe. 
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The tulchan biſhops had poſſeſſion of the epiſcopal palaces; 4 
had their chapters and their conſiſtorial, and regality juriſdic- 


tions; but they were only nominal biſhops. They were conſe- 


s by pre (byters, and were ſubject to, and depoſed, by the 
aſfemblies. The government of the church was truly preſbyte · 


rian, by aſſemblies, and ſynods. In 1581, the aſſembly declared 


the office of biſhop, as then exerciſed, to haye no foundation, in 
the word of God; and preſbyteries were erected throughout the 
kingdom. be mains, _ _ titular Nen N 
til the ok 595 COR 08 ROS $912 497 +1 of won 
i ; FFF nn p 


4 1 d, Tn 1592, till 1610, the church government was ſtrictly 


| preſbyterian, The fulchan biſhops having titles of honour, a 


feat in parliament, and revenues greater than the other clergy- 
men, had negleted their ſpiritual employments, were deſpiſed * 
and conſidered as prof ine; yet James VI. would gladly have con- 
tinued them, as they were laviſhly devoted to his will. Preſ- 


| bytery, however, was eſtabliſhed, in the moſt ample manner, by 
an act of parliament, anno 1592, and the urch was N 


into | pts. oat preſbyteries „ 
The 1 on the other hand, wiſhing to reſtore 4 power | 

of biſhops, as a balance to the nobles, in parliament, prevailed, 
by promiles, and threats, with a majority of the clergy, to agree 
in the Jear 1 597» and 1598, that ſome miniſters. ſhould repreſent 
the church in parliament. After that, conſtant moderators were 
eſtabliſhed. in preſbyteries. Upon his acceſſion to the throne of 
England. he reſtored the temporalities of biſhops, by an act of 
parliament, July gth, 1695, and granted them a Jen] in parlia- 
ment, 


' | U 
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ment. By bribing; baniſhing, intimidating, e 

niſters, preſpytery was overturned; and epiſcopacy was eſtabliſh- 

ed, by the general aſſembly, at Glaſgow, in the year 1610. ln 

the general aſſembly, held at Linlithgow; anno 1606, the earl of f 

Dunbar diſtributed among the moſt needy and clamorous of the 
miniſters; 405 merks, to facilitate che work, and obta in their 
ſuffrages. And, anno 1616, after the aſſembly was up, the earl : 

of Dunbar paid 5000 1, Scots to the moderators of preſbyteries, 7 
for en ſervice,” dir. Kare e M.8. moin Vol. I. 


9 4 
1 14 


Am From 16105 to Wi fa a ahi by was 
' epiſcopal: During the life of James VI. the ſubordination of ju- 
dicatories was kept up, and the biſhops; afraid of general aſſem- 
blies, kept within the bounds" of moderation. When Charles 
mounted the throne, ſynods and preſbyteries were continued, but 
aſſemblies were laid aſide. The biſhops, having no controul, 
3 became ſo odious, that all ranks exclaimed” againſt them; and 
the king, finding it neceſſary to call a general aſſe mbly, at Glaſ- 
gow, anno — 5 e "_ at n e enger 
Ich, ben 163, to 1662, the preſbyterlan government wat 
exerciſed in the fulleſt vigour. The king, by the 9 of his 
affairs, was made to ratify this change of government, in Pee | 
ment, anno 1647. Although the clergy had complained, that | 
the king, and biſhops, wiſhed to impoſe the Engliſh liturgy upon 
the church of Scotland; N . now wilhed, by the 
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CI. INTRODUCTION, 


Segen 0 impoſe the government and wort of the chuck 
Erman 


| eee eee 1 ng The af. 
ſembly, that ycar, was diſperſed, as narrated in chap. 5th of this 
book. eee eee ee n 

1852 er -- e 

- 6th, "ry a to . ee e the fon: 4 
vernment. The biſhops were reſtored by the prerogative royal, 
and confirmed, in parliament, anno 1662. No general aſſem- 
"bly was called during this period; but ſynods and. preſbyteries 
were allowed to meet, though under the name of Dioceſian aſ- 
ſemblies. The reſtoration of epiſcopacy was followed by a train 
of perſecution and ſeverities, almoſt unparalleled, againſt thoſe 
1 8 Tho had complied with the uſurpation, and againſt non- confor- 
| =. mils. When James laid aſide the maſk, and ſhewed his deſign 

bold introducing popery the Engliſh biſhops, and clergy, made a | 

rm ſtand for the proteſtant religion, and heartily Juined in main- 
taining it. But the Scots biſhops. were Nang of the 
+ king, and ſeemed t to . for popery and favery.,, 


£2 * 8 2 
© 1 * 43 * 
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* ITY From * to the preſent time, Genre Jas been eſta 

* Vlided./ In the year 1690, the preſbyterian government. was re, 

_ Nored; and, that year, the general aſſembly met for the firſt time 

= ſince 1653. Lhe epiſcopal miniſters generally conformed to the 
Fn "= government, and were allowed to l their churches, and bene- 


ces, mee life, | 
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CO aum, Us the bj iſhoprick from the eee acoounts 1% the | 


f Reformation. 5 


IN the a of Clydeſdale ad tire of tans 

on the banks of the dhe. ſtands the city of Glaſ« 
„„ 51 '2 34 . N. Latitude, and 4. 15 * a 
Longitude W. of Greenwich.  GLASG OW, we are tod 
by ſome, is a Gaelic word, ſignifying Grey ſmith; and got 
its name from a perſon of that profeſſion, who had his 
reſidence on or near the place where the biſhop's caſtle 
afterward ſtood: Others fay GLascow, in that language, - 
- ſignifies-the Grey- bound ferry. G1as00w, we are alls 
| told, ſignifies the dark-glen; and alludes to the glen: at the RS. 2 
eaſt end of the church, where St. Kentigera's cell ſtood. 
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Thee city, er the ſuburbs, viz. Gorbals, Calton, 
| Bridgetown, Brownfield, and Anderſton, ſtands / on up- 
wards of fix hundred acres of ground; and, when view- 
ed ſrom the ſouth, between Rutherglen bridge and Fin- 
nieſtown, forms the appearance of a half moon or creſ- 


Under the Romans, the place where, Glaſgow 6 fiow 
ſtands was included in the province of Valentia, erected 
by Theodoſius anno 370, which was not deſerted by 
them until the year 426, when they the * final 
leave of this iſland. 62 


* 


Si REY 


St. lange or FAT OR fats the ſee of Glaſgow 
in the year 560. He died 13th January -601, and was 
Buried in the eaſt end of the ground on which: the 
church now ſtands, and where his tomb is Rilt to be 
Seen. © Baldiede; his diſciple, was his ſucceſſor, and 
.  Jounded a religious houſe at Inchinnan. From this time 
| : Were i is no account of the biſhops of Glaſgow, until the 
year 1115, when David, prince of Cumberland, re-· found- 
eld the ſee, and ſueceeded his brother Alexander to the 
crown of Scotland in 1124. He promoted his precep· 
Wed tor and re deen LAT to Fe? iſhox ick ir 


1 ** 4 ; 
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* Vide Deſcription of the High Church of Glaſgow, * 
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Chap. Pe: vr 140 v. | „ 


the year 11293 who, having built and adorned ert 
the cathedral church, ſolemnly conſecrated it on the 


church che lands of Pardyke, now Partick. John go- 


verned the ſee 18 years, and died 28th May 1147 and 
was buried at Jedburgh, Rerbert een eee 
ing 21 before Re n e A 


— 


1174, Nee, who made an addition to the ben 


and dedicated it ach n "Ive OY weer 
four o of wat ſucceſors till . p ee dey ad va 
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"vs 33 William Boddingiony lord Fan Hs. 
built the preſent chureti, as it now- ſtands, which was 


finiſhed in 12 53. | "wy died eth Nov. . 71h book 
24 0 Banter a nne e + ivy hi 


1274 Robert Wiſhart was 0 regency on 
the death of Alexander III. and had the happineſs * 
living to ſee Robert Bruce ſeated on the throne, to 
re he had eee "He del! in was. 16. 


79 * * A 2 
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ey ain was die be in n 


pectation of being put to death by his implacable con- 
queror Edward I. who, in the meantime, had filled the 


der: ae or hs vans authority, with one of his 
e 5 creatures 


. 2 7 4 72 


where he ſuffered a rigorous confinement, in daily ex- 


* . 
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creatures in prieſt's orders, called Anthony Beik. At 


— 


the ſame time, earl Percy ſeems to have had the go- 
vernment of this weſtern diſtrict, and his reſidence prin - 
cipally at Glaſgow, with the Engliſh' biſhop; where, it 


* preſumed, he might find himſelf as well lodged, as 


with any of the nobility of the country. Sir William 
Wallace, being in poſſeſſion of the town of Ayr, left the” 
town and fortreſs to the care of the townſmen ; and, 


being joined by the Laird of Auchinleck, and his uncle, 


Adam Wallace of Richardtown,and Boyd, they borrowed 


three HY? ee ett left _— at 10 o'clock 


has 2 * called the bridge, which was woes of 
wood, drew up their men (where the Bridgegate is now | 
built) in two columns, one under the command of his 


usocle and the laird of Auchinleck who knew the road, 
by St. Mungo's lane, to the north eaſt quarter of Dry- 
gate, to attack the lord Percy in flank; while the main 


body, commanded by Sir William Wallace and Boyd, 


marched up the High- ſtreet to meet earl Percy and his 
army, which conſiſted of a thouſand men in, armour. 


The ſcene of aftion-ſeems to have been between the Bell 


of the Brae, and where the College now ſtands. Adam 


Wallace and Auchinleck, with 149 men, who had made 
running march round the eaſt ſide of the town, when 


\ 
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che battle was/doubrful came ruſhing i in, Si 1 
where the Drygate now ſtands, upon the Engliſh column 
and divided it in two. At the fame inſtant, on hearing the 
mout of his friends, Sir William ſtept into the front, and, 
n one ſtroke of his long ſword, cleft Percy's head in 
The route of the Engliſh now became general. x 
The , Aymer Vallance led off biſhop Beik, ang 
four hundred of then men, by the Rottenrow port, being 1 
all that remained of the thouſand men in armour brought 
out to oppoſe Wallace, at the head of three hundred 
eavalry. He however availed himſelf of his ſituation. 
In what might be then termed a ſtreet, Perey could not 5 
bring his men to act upon this ſmall ſquadron. Not- 
withſtanding of this vict 7 , obtained by ſträtagem, ſur- . 
priſe, and valour, it was not ſafe: for Wallace and hies 
followers to ſtay here, nor yet in the 61 Druidical 
groves about the Blackfriar's church, nor in the foreſt 
beyond the Molendinar burn. They marched, ſtraight | 
to Bothwel, where they arrived at 1.0'dock P. M. hy. 
nns performed a march of 36 miles in 1 hours, fought {| 
If > battle, with three to one of the men of Northumber- — 
| land, the beſt ſoldiers jn England; gained a viftory, pad. 
marched ten miles to ſafe quarters at Bothwel, in fif. 
| teen hours. It was Aymer Vallance that planned | 
| and conduRed the, captivity of Wallace, It was in this 
| uſe the; pſt wan; ſet inn jo Mouteath, for hip || 
| Zee ee | n . i ; 


— 
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r noni] Which was brought to bear at — OWN, 
The word, at the battle of Glaſgow, was Bear up the Bi. 
e rail, ſpoken jeeringly by Sir William to his uncle, 
© when their men were drawn up at the end of the bridge. 
He refuſed the office until once he was conſecrated, a ce- 
| remony that Edward could never obtain from the pope, 
© who -ſuppotted "the "independency ft the Caledonian 
was the Tear of his thunder, from the Vatican, that ſaved 
Pe. ex life, A his een a. pepe 196 - 
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eee Rae gover nec b 1. 31 years, h 
built the ſtone bridge over Clyde. It was y of 


timber. "Lady Lochhiow belle the ben cl nity 
fr! 05 19 nod ell 63} 0a le 


, 1387 Matthew ew Glendinning. In N adwith 
the ſpire of the church, which had been built POR 


e eee with Tad,” wi ira * +— 21a $,o? 


N * 
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n * £48 #77. „ 172 10 Ie 
> ae: chancellor in 126 3 
This prelate re. built the bea 0 Hive, and n y 
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other public Pn ae, en £15 e 
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great tower of che piſeopul ple; — 00 the 
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buildings of the geſtry; and cauſed the prebends 1 
nn the town, he died 1446. 10 5 df H) i. 
L 1529 eoGqen 5 vj 10 wog 2413. een 451447 | 
4 lliam Turnbull, fecretary of ſtate, ata: Qi 

er of the Privy Seal, Lord of Frovan. He founded the 
Univerſity, in the year 1432. This e- prelate 5 5 
went * where A r Re: De 
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1455 be „ Muirhead: ee, his palace, 
an hoſpital dedicated to St. Nicholas, and ordained it 
for the maintenance of twelve old men and à prieſt, the 
hall and chapel are now ſo ruinous that they are occu- | 
ra Gels The funds were loſt at che gefor- — 
mation. 02 STS £14755 ef ce 48 63055 oo Y 


- 


He laid out great ſums on the church and altarages, 

The great aile, to the ſouth, he carried up to its preſent | 

height. It is appropriated for the burying place of ſtrati- : — 

gers of diſtinctie n and . —_ eee -:  - o 
124; Fi 0h 9g Neunes ine n (17 - 

1508 James Beaton encloſed the Epiſbogal palace 

with a magnificent wall of aſhler work, with à baſtion % ; 

and tower at a - diſtance. After the fatal fieldbo£. 1 

Flowden, Margaret Tuder, ſiſter of Henry VIIL. Tl 

* and queen  dowager of the illuſtrious James he 5 7 
pert...” - e e 
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. oi nn was, by the election 5 
pointed regent ſo long as de lived a Gingle life Ina har 
time, however, the powers of love preponderated 
ſovereignty. ' She married the axed ef Asus, at. that 
time the head of the houſe of Douglas, whoſe alliances 
and power were equal to one et the nobilit 
d: and, when courts of juſtice eyre were held, 
2 Degas was ſeldom found in the wrong. Together 
uud his own power, this royal alliance brought the 
3 queen dowager and the prince, yet a child, into his 
power. - To repreſs. and over - balance the avarice and 
ambition of this over-· grown houſe, the Hurhes, and a 
faction attached to them, brought over from France 
John duke of Albany, couſin german to James IV. 
and neareſt in blood to the crown of Scotland. This 
prince had received a liberal edueation at the Court of 
France. By the friendſhip and aid of Charles VI. he 
came over with ſuch: a force, and ammunition as Was 
 chought equal to enforce the laws of the country, on 
the powerful chieftains ; particularly on the borders 
In their country, at this time, they knew no law but the 
_— — made a circuit into theſe parts. He 


Douglas. | Upon this, he reports his on fituation, as 


= {8 pans this-diſtraQted * to the king of 
1 | r . . N Frange; 


3 "0-3 4 
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\ Þ CORE every 08 provided they were not of the name of 
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France; gtaving a A af guns, powder, and ball, 


equal to the taſk of bringing that powerful houſe i in obe- 


dience to the ſovereign, and laws of the country. Mean- | 


time, Angus and his faction, appriſed of his intentions, 


| convened acouncil, where many of the lords, with their 


followers, aſſembled, to the number of twelve thouſand 
men, 'viz. the earl of Angus, the lord Hume, the ear! 
of Arran, with the whole lords of the weſt land, except 


© the earl of Lenox, and lord Erſkine, who then remain- 

ed with the King at Stirling, ſays my Author, Lindſay f 15 
Pißſcoie. The lords, being convened at Glaſgow, 
heard tell, that there were three French ſhips landed 

laat the welt ſea, with men; money, and artillery, | 
* come to the duke of Albany.—Thetefore they ſent 


a thouſand men to the ſaid ſhips, to ſtop their land- 


ing; but they were landed ere they came; but yet they 
got ſome of their carts, with powder and bullet, and, 


* for deſpite, caſt them in a great draw-well in Glaſgow. 


, 


Tir tidings came to the, governor, that the lords 
had riſe againſt him, and. deſtroyed his powder and 
_ & bullets: He was heavily commoved at the fame, and 


« yowed ſingularly to God, he ſhould be revenged-« 


their contemption done to him, or, at the leaſt, them 
that were the occaſion of the ſame, and paſſed haſtity - 
forward to Glaſgow, intending to cauſe them leave 
« the FOO or to light with them, and put them out of 


7 — . 
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« e or then to died in an quarrel. At this 

time biſhop Andrew Foreman, the pope's legate in 
“Scotland, held the moſt - profitable benefices in 
te the church, viz. the primacy, and abbacy of Ar- 
<6 broath,” &c. &c. a man as ſingularly indebted to na- 
ture for ſhining abilities, as unfortunate in his being 
cramped with a narrow education : It was this ſingular 

character, the firſt politician in his age, when on his 
journey to Rome ſor conſecration to the biſhoprick of 

Murray, who had the addreſs to conciliate a peace be- | 

tween his holineſs and the king of France, who were 
then at war. After this he had the honour of giving an 

entertainment to the pope, in one of his own palaces, to 
which the cardinals, &c. were invited; and, accord- 
© ing to cuſtom, the entertainer, though no great ſcho- _ 
< lar, began the grace; and, having no good Latin, be- 
gan in the Scotch accent Benedicite, believing they 
< would have anſwered Dominus ; but they anſwered 5 

Dans in the Italian faſhion, which put this noble bi- 
«ſhop, by his intendment, that he wiſhed not how to 
< proceed forward; but happened to break out in good 
0 Scots, in this manner, the which they underſtood not, 

5 ſayin g—The Devil—1 give to all falſe Carles, in nomine 
« Patris, et Spiritus ſais. Amen, quoth they. Then 
the Biſhop and his men leugh ; and, the matter and 
IF manner of the grace being explained to the pope, the 
5 blunder 
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« blunder my e of our unkettered biſhop became 
* a motive with huis holineſs, to carry this favourite of for- 
66 tune do higher promotion. He, as we ſaid Mele: hear- 
6 ing. of the convention at Glaſgow, and the reſolution 
taken by the duke of Albany, ſpurred haſtily to Glaf- 
« pow, to ſee if he might pxxss the lords to obey their 
«6: magiſtrates, as they ought ; and reaſoned with them, 
ein a long ſpeech, becoming the tongue of a Roman 
« ſenator, with ſuch effect, that the lords, hearing his 
« words, conſulted together, and promiſed to leave the | 
e town, at the governor's coming, upon thir conditions 
« following; That is to ſay, that the governor's. grace 
* ſhall remit all things bye-gone, and receive them, in 
« time coming, as good ſubjects to the king's grace 
and him, and never call them for nothing bye- paſt. 
2 The which the biſhop promiſed in the governor's 55 
name, that it ſhould be kept to them. -< Then they left 
the town and paſſed, that the governor might have 
free entrance thereunto, who, lodged there that night; 
< and, on the morn, paſt to Stirling, ſyne went to Edin- a 
6  burgh, and there remained until all the lords came 
e and made their obedience, except the earl of Angus, | 
ho had ſtolen quietly out of his lodgings at Glaſgow, 

* to ſome ſhips that conveyed him to F rance, where he 
remained quietly a ſeaſon without company of any 
1 « Scotſman ; or ene any knowing what part of the ; 
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46 Angus, was come to England. At this the rej 
e for ſhe was great with-child by him; yet eee. 
“ ing, for the love the bare to him, and deſire to ſpeak 


„ 
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* world he was in. Short while after this, the queen 
# of Scotland got word that her huſband, the earl of 


« with the king of England, her brother ; ſhe, ſetting all 
ge danger and peril aſide, left her young ſon, the king's 
$6 grace of Scotland, in the caſtle of Stirling, in the 


« keeping of the captain, and his guards about him, 
* and took her voyage, and paſſed into London, to king 


ec Henry, her brother, where ſhe was honourably receiv- 
«ed and tenderly treated. She remained there at her, 


. pleaſure, and got all things of her brother Harry, that 
he could deſire; but, ſhort time aſter the came ther wo 
60 * ſhe was delivered of a dau ghter, named lady Marga- 
. ret, who remained in England, well entertained, in- 
"Be tending to come to the crown by her own ſucceſſion. 


40 This done, queen Margaret returned to Scotland with 
her huſband, the earl of Angus, in peace made up by 
Harry the VIII. Lady Margaret, the nigheſt heir to 


the crown of England, failing ifſue in her uncle, was 
| _ afterwards married to the earl of Lenox, the neareſt in 


blood to the crown of Scotland; when he was an exile 
in England. By this marriage they had the beautiful 


Henry Darnley, afterwards duke of Rothfay, huſband | 
0 wang — ö but unfortunte Mary, 


n 
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f and I. of England. The tree of this houſe, branched with 
„ moſt of the crowned heads in Europe at this day, muſt 
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| e e Drain 3 
chancellor, built a ſtately gate-houſe at the epiſcopal 
R ens cr 
dime the reformapjon began, and this worthy prelate 
was much blamed for lending his authority to the bi- 
| gots of the times, in the caſe of Jerom Ruſſel the ſriar, 
and the young man of Ayr, who were burnt at the eaſt 
end of the cathedral. eee eee 
ol the reformation in the weſt. FR 


1551. n Beaton ants 5 
whoſe time the reformation took place, called in his 
tenants and vaſſals for a conſiderable time, to guard the . 
1 and palace from the depredations of the inte- 
reſted reformers of the city, and neighbourhood. Mean- 
time he carefully packed up every thing valuable, be- 

| longing ta the. ſee, that was moveable, which he carried 
1 along with him into France. Being of the name, and 
related to Maximilian, de Bethun, the great t duke of 

| "nh prime __ to * IV. his exile was made 

| . 
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comfortable, and queen Mary, and her ſon James VL 
nominated him their ambaſſador at that court. He 
died at Paris in 1663, having bequeathed to the Scotch 


college, the whole writs, | reliques, and antiquities, 


which he had carried away from the ſee of Glaſgow. '+ + 


eriod to the revolution, in 1688, there 


is a ſucceſſion, tranſlation, death, and diſmiſſion f 
fifteen proteſtant archbiſhops, who ſeem to have been 
tools of the people in power, and put there for the pur 
poſe of alienating, to their patrons, the princely eſtates 


which e to the 8 Vide Church erde | 


. bull bis 3 pra 


high church in 1426, he cauſed each of the thirty- two | 
reQors to build a manſe near it; and ordained them to 
reſide here, and cauſe curates to officiate in their reſpec- | 


tive pariſhes. Theſe buildings were erected on the four 
ſtreets adjacent to the cathedral, now known by the 
name of High- ſtreet, interſected by the Drygate and 
Rottenrow, forming a croſs at the Bell of the Wynd- 
head. He made a moſt magnificent and ſolemn proceſ- 
ſion, and entry into the metropolitan church, pre- 


ceded by twelve perſons, viz. one carrying his gf ſil⸗ 5 
ver croher, « or paſtoral-ſtaff, and eleven carrying filver - 
mers, followed by the thirty-two members of the chap- | 


- q 


ES ter, . 5 


e 1. 5 OF GLASGOW: 5 5 1 f A 
ter, (the bells of thei wee: ſteeples ning! che organs 
playing, accompanied with the vocal muſic of the choir); 
gorgeouſly arrayed with coſtly nn nnn FEE 
A e e RU EIT 33 


| . twins waſh ls, 
be held yearly, called St. Mungo's Fair, which continues 
weekly a horſe- market from the eng ee we Yule” 
till Skairs e e 
: The great IR of his vaſſals, and tenants, 1 badly no. 
blemen and barons of the greateſt figure in the king- =©; 
dom, waiting upon this ſpiritual prince, in the common 
courſe of buſineſs, together with the eccleſiaſtics that de- 8 
pended upon him, de court to be 4 e 
W to een elf. Tg : 
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Biſhop Cameron created commit, clerks, ad N * 
fiſcals, and eſtabliſhed the two commiſſary courts of Glaf. | 
gow, Hamilton and Campſie, to be held thiee ties 3- 
week, viz. Tueſday, Thurſday; and Saturday, in the 
 confiſtorial-houſe, upon the weſt end of the cathedral. 
The juriſdiction of theſe courts extends over part of 
the following ſhires, viz. Dumbarton, Renfrew, St | 
LG and Ayr. e 18 
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The reader, having heard of the biſhop and his digs | 
nitaries, being well lodged and living in ſplendour, may 
wiſh to hear how they were ſupported; firſt, then, the 
biſhops and archbiſhops, were lords of the lordſhips, 
and barony, and royalty of Glaſgow, beſides eighteen 
| baronies of land, which belonged - to them within the 
- fheriffdoms of Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh, Dumfries, 
and Stewarty of Annandale. It is ſaid they had like- 
wiſe a great eſtate in Cumberland, i in England, within 
their juriſdiction, being named of old The ſpiritual duke- 


Ihe mint-houſe ſtood nigh the corre&ion-houſe,' in 
the Drygate. Some coins of Robert the III. ſtruck here, 
are in the cabinets of the curious, with the king's creſt 
crowned ; but without a ſceptre, and Robertus Dei Gratia 
Rex Scotorum. In the inner circle Villa de Gighes and 
on the outer Dominks .. „ 4485 


— 


Before the reign of king 85 1. of Scotland, the 
town was governed by bailies nominated by the biſhop, 
who, at this time, appointed a provoſt, the firſt was Sir 
John Stewart of Minto, who, in the days of feudal A» 
* the charge of ſo much weight and import- 
ance, taat he brought his family here. His ſucceſſors 
6 in ons till after- the reformation, when they 

| | * 
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ds of his countrymen! n d the ſhare 


low a > mr pounds, he was not a partner: 
ib of t fam a nas ee 
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* me eee bopliey was erected ub in- year x 1451 
an eng er oppreſſion in the hands of the nobility; it 

was very proper aboliſhed, with the other cen jr 
4iftions | in TO” The ſheriff court : ſucceeded it. 
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eee it is faid that William the L. 


en he 
| town into'a royal borough, anno 1165; and that the char- 
| ter is witneſſed thus, viz. carl David my brother, earl 
| | Duncan, Gilbert earl Gilchriſt of Monteithg Richard of 
| Morval our conſtable, Robert of Queenſy, Richard Cu- 
ming, Walter de Berkley, chamberlain, William de 


| Wintripot, Philip de Volin, Robert de Berkley, Adam 
| de Stenhouſe, at Traquair, anno one thouſand one hun- 

8 dred and fixty-five. The original of this charter, among 
the other e of the ſee, is in the Scottifhy college at 0 
= Poris. >, ( ; | - 1 Fx. t BY 3 * * by — 
4 g | 
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ht Before th anew <labli@umca of Chritianit, 
ang; the, extirpation , of Paganiſm, the Druids : had 
temple where ure now ſtands, the, prieſts. hives 


4 They, were —— — ſucceeded by: the black- | 
friars, who erected their convent nigh the fame. lace 
where till ſtands ſome remains of the convent of the | 
gray ofriars, minorites of Glai; gow, which was patronized 

by the celebrated, but unfortunate, Hobel ducheſs of Al- 

bany, who received from her couſin James I. of Scot- 
land, as a preſent from him, the head of her father the 
earl of Lenox, duke Murdoch her huſband, the heads 
of two of three of her fons, viz. Walter and Alexander; 

James having fled to-Ireland, where he died. The learn- 

ed Mr. George Crawfurd, i in hishiſtory.of Renfrewſhire, 

—_ fays, for illuſtration of this, .I have ſeen, a mortification | 

 * by Ifobel ducheſs of Albany, and eountels of Lenox, 

* to the convent of f the  grey-ſriars of Glaſgow, of the lands 

% ol Balagan, which grant ſhe cxpreſſes to be made for 

the falyation of our ſoul, and that of N ur dach duke of 

Albany, of worthy memory, cur very dear huſband, end 
bs '* alſo for Duncan carl of Lenox, our father, and of Val. 
fer, James, and Alexander, our ſ ons.” —Dated at Inch- | 


myrin x * . 443 The og vent of the greyfriars 
5 | of 
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Mes cit to Ache __ of che old een nar-{chool' | 
wynd. This, with the houſe of the earl of Lenox, ML 
led up that ſpace of ground which the reader may re- 
member's timber land. Tradition ſays it was afterwards 
occupied as the biſhop's priſon and guard-houſe, andy? 
in the beginning of the laſt century, was the ſcene of 
the tortures inflicted on the celebrated Mr. Ogilvie the 


"Y COTE Ae nn in i ee 
— the vain, ack gots 
architecture en built a Metin en — 1638, 
Kas Jae He raft dend rer eee ww 
Galloway, and that in reſpect to it, che high church 
was but of yeſterday It was ruined by a thundetbolt- 
in 1668; and, in 1699, the city bailt the prefent church, | 5 
which coft near two thouſand pounds re FRO | 


Ne, PO blackſriars. ” 19 


A 1980 Lady och Re out we e 

Bridgegate now fande, and where the eaſt fide of the 
Gorbals is built, and appropriated the feu- duties to the 
founding and ſupporting of St. Ninian 's hoſpital, for the 
reception of lepers. It ſtood on St. Ninian's croft. This 


hady was — of Robert duke of 3 and grand- 
- | 


20 | T” © Wh HI 8 1 * 


mother to Colin frſt earl of Argyle. So late as * 
the water-bailie was in a practice of e. the feu- 
duties for the * 2 Ky 5 1 N Ne Ji! EVE 


if 


100 Wen 
8 Nicholas hoſpital was built and a indued by bibs 
e 5 FAO. 
Sift info} vr 


Las Sia, * monaſtery at t| the 
Deanſide brae. —— a this convent * 


tained from the king a charter for the fair of Glaſgow, 
held on the ſecand Monday of July. On che laſt day. 
of the fair, it was cuſtomary for the principal citizens to 
go in a body and pay thein en, the pjor for this 

* 777 Train on get Ho CE 
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1 e St. Enoch's FRY St, Enoch's. dis pin 
eke dedicated to the bleſſed virgin and St. Mi- 
chael, had 2 provoſt and eight prebends. It was repair- 
ed by the city in 1592. The ſteeple was built in 2637, 
has two bells, a clock with four Gal-plates. This church, 
with the two in the cathedral, ſerved th he inhabitants for 
arp! before t the ren 
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1851 „Jabs BEA TON, Po honkeof Balfour i th Vine 
was preferred to the ſee of Glaſgow. At this period, the 
Church, if the reformed will allow it that name, was 
je” edin | fpeQting the mode of addreſs 
in prayer; the catholics inſiſted that our addreſſes ſhould 


„ 3 . 


be to the ſaints, as ſecondary agents; the reformed were . 


of opinion, that prayer ſhould be Ar = 
pe on e en which. art in Fi 


. 3 11 
11 X e en of 3 
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nation and condemnation. of Mr. John Knox, who had 
gone to Geneva, being elected miniſter of the Engliſh 


church in that city. This year was remarkable for va- 
rious prodigies, celeſtial and terreſtrial. ' A comet ſhone 


with great luſtre, during the months of November, De. 
cember, and January; large rivers were dried up, in the 
midſt of winter; and, in the ſummer, ſo overflowed their 


banks, as to drown ſeyeral villages; and many cattle, 
feeding in the low grounds, were by the currents ſwept 


down to the ocean: large whales were embayed in the 
ow and . on the ſhores of the Forth. . — 
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of the bigneſs of doves eggs, fell in many parts, and des 2 
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"Theſe veal je of we, were be 


ed by one more terrific; during many days and nights a 
ragon was ſeen fly low and near the earth; 
and, to/appeatance, vomited fire both day and night; the 
flames; emitted by this meteor, were ſo nigh the furface 
of the earth, and in contakt with it, that the people 


terrible fiery 


55 found it neceflary to watch their houſes and corn- yards. 
The courtiers thought theſe ſigns prognoſticated troubles 


from the match with France; the thinking part of the 


people conceived / that it preceded ſome great change in 


the church and ſtate; and, indeed, the ede in 


dich the clergy were held diminiſhed l daily. 


| ; ity: order; made open profeſſion of the doctrines of the 


breaking looſe from their cloiſters, and, in their ſermons; 


declaiming againſt the corruptions of the church, fo a- 
jarmed the biſhops, that they perſuaded the good queen 


regent to cite theſe apoſtates before her council, for raiſ- 
were accompanied by ſuch multitudes of their hearers, as 


* 


"a 4+ I. 


preſſed with this idea, numbers of them reling Jy 1 
d, and taught them in their ſermons, from the 


| pulpite- of their own churches, This defection becoming 
general over the whole country, the friars, pretichers; - 


to 


f 


ir know, Madam, that this is the deſire of the biſhops, whe 


trauble. be u and ſeck to undo them, and ut, we 


ol the reformation were planted by fire, and, in due time, 


OF, aa w. mn 


alarm te queen, who put olf thetrialta mother 


and, in ſupport of. her authority, iſſued a-proclamation, 
ordering: all ſtrangers, who had come to the city without | 


licenge, to e to the We in 15 days, and attend 


ined & ihe SD AE haſh price Foe) 
wem, in the language and manners of the times, ſaid, 


eee it ſhall not go ſo; they oppreſs | 
| for feeding. their. idle bellies;; nd 


will not ſuffer it any langer. At theſe words, every may 


laig his hand on his ſword, and ſo frightened the queen, 


that ſhe begged. leave to aſſure them, the : preachers had 
only been. called on, that the might hear a, controverſy. 
with them and the biſhops., We have ſeen that the ſeeds 


that they grew in it, and that the tares were pruned. by. . 
the ſword. The burning of Walter Mill, ag old decre- 

pit prieſt, who, was tried and condemned for not ſaying 
mals, was, it is ſaid, the death of popery in Scotland. 
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So en as 1539; ys Hume of Godſeroſt, ths clitgy 
peared to dread a change in religion ; for en 
1 of which, he introduces 5 the RO Nick anecdote. | 
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oF Sega pee was eher r Gr the each of bas f 5 
aud learned men, who were ornaments to their country; 
and the age in which they lived, viz. Mefirs. John Major, 
Hector Boeth or Boece, men of good learning, and wor- 
thy to be remembered. With them! ſhall join a ' charac- 
ter; poſſeſſed of no learning, nor any good qualities, but 
remarkable for many ſtrange and remarkable things ſeen 
in him, which made him the wonder and talk of the 
time. This man, named John Scott, having loſt a law- 
ſuit, and knowing himſelf unable to implement the de- 
creet, took ſanctuary ir the Abbey of Holyroodhouſe ; 
where, out of deep diſpleaſure at his ill fortune, he abſtain- 
ed from meat or drink for thirty or my days together. 
Public report brought this to the king, who brought it 
to a proof, by cauſing. Scott to be ſhut up in a private 
room in the caſtle of Edinburgh, whereto no perſon had 
acceſs, and cauſed a little bread and water to be ſet by 
him, which he was found not to have taſted in the pace 
1 of thirty-two days.—After this undoubted proof given of 
his abſtinence, Scott was ſet at liberty; ; and coming out of 
His priſon, half- naked, into the ſtreet, made a ſpeech to | | 


5 che r that locked about a aan he did all 
this 


bh. aA 


W one's of his l to n Clement * 
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this by the help of the bleſſed in and that he — 


| faſt as long as he pleaſed. Many took it. for a miracle, 


Sſteeming him a perſon of great ſanity; others thought 


he was frantic and mad; and, coming to be neglected, 
he left the country, went to Rome, when he ee 


ie We th 60 our” for: wege, e 8. 
holy veſtures which the prieſts wear when they ſay maſs; 
and, carrying in his hand a certificate of his abſtinence, - 


ſealed with the pope's ſeal; there he gave the like proof 


of his abſtinence, and was preſented with fue ducats, to 
bear his travelling expences to the holy ſepulchre, which 
he pretended to viſit. He performed the voyage, and 


returned with ſome palm- leaves, and a ſerip full of ſtones, 
which he ſaid were a part of the pillar to which our Sa- 
viour was tied, when he was ſcourged. Coming home, 
by way of London, he entered the pulpit i in St. Paul's 
; church. yard, and, in a harangue to the people, raile& 


againſt Henry Vill. for divorcing his queen Catharine, 


of Caſtile, and for his diſſenſion from the Roman ſee— 
For this he was impriſoned, where he performed a faſt 
4 of fil y days, a and was then diſmiſled as a madman. After 
| his liberation, he made the beſt of his way to Scotland, 
3 LAS aflociated with one 7 homas Doughty, EP returned 
ie! . EE» | tom 


NO 


Ea 
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from . aha had built a chapel to the holy virgin 
uvith the money he had begged in his travels. This 
cheat, patronized by the clergy, abuſed the vulgar to his 
great profit, by his pretended miracles; but, refuſing a 
fair diviſion of the gains with Scott, our hero retired to 
the ſuburbs of the weſt - port of Edinburgh, where he 
erected A religious altar, and adorned it in the beſt man- 
ner he could. On it he placed his daughter, a maid of 
tolerable beauty, placing lights and torches round about 
her. The common people, for a long time, believed her to 
be the virgin Mary, and frequented the place in great 
numbers to do her worſhip; but the knavery coming to 
4 be detefted, he forſook his altar; and, forgetting all his 
| tion, returned to his former trade and 1 manner of | 
ie. Biſhop Leſly, in writing this mar” 8 ſtory, (for he 
8 Was a great champion for purgatory and pardons,) ſays, 
he propheſied many things concerning the vr ty 7575 of 
the Romiſh religion, and the reſtitution of it in a ſhort 
time. Of the downfal of it, ſays my author, he might 

peak; ſor, he ſaw it begun; but, for other things, he 

was a dreamer, rather than a Prophet. ee eee 


1 15 59 Our = wilt r not admit of a detail of * com- | 
7 binations of the nobility, ſtrengthened by. the full force 
5 of the feudalty * and the aid wy received from Eng- 


land, 
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land, which . them to bid defiance to the will of 
their ſovereign, and preſcribe laws to the altar and the 
the throne. The nobility, who joined in the reformation; 
and in oppoſition | to the queen regent,” (having: left 


the convention at Perth, diſconcerted by the-queen's 


manœuvres, which were greatly ſtrengthened by the 


heads of the church, and come as far as Stirling ;) 
finding themſelves much at a loſs what courſe to ſteer, 


vere molt ſeaſonably animated by a ſermon preached by 


Mr. John Knox, encouraging them to go on, in the work 


which they had degun, like ſinking men taking hold of 


ſtraw, when all hopes of the ſhore is loſt, Inſpired with 
new courage, they ſent a deputation to queen- Eliſabeth, 


at all times wiſhing to ſupport rebellion in Scotland, con- 
fident of inſtant ſupplies of men or money. The duke de 


Chattelherault, and a number of the nobility, with their 


followers, marched to Glaſgow, cauſed all the ima- 
ges in the cathedral to be _ N and W ROY 
11 of the 1 | 
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en en with a number of Frenchmen, the lords 


| Sempill, Seton, and Roſs, with their followers, were 5 
coming from Edinburgh; this intelligence put theſe in- 
raders to fight before his grace, and his forces made. 
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5 11 kinda thut the reformers had de- 
. fliroyed every thing ſacred that lay in their way, and 
preſaging the ſame fate, was waiting for what they could 

not come at, he kept theſe troops about him in garriſon, 


and ſummoned his numerous vaſſals, and tenants, and 
the citizens to guard the caſtle and cathedral from the 
depredations of theſe furious and intere/ted reformers, 
until he had time to pack up, and ſend away to France, 
all the ornaments, plate and writings, of the church of 
Glaſgow. Among other things, was a golden ſtatue of 
our Saviour, and the twelve apoſtles in ſilver. This 
rich treaſure of Roman grandeur, ſuperſtition, and cre- 
_ . - dulity, he followed to Paris, where his name and reli- 
gion procured him a civil reception and aſylum from 
His nameſake, the marquis de Roſney, great duke of 
Bully, prime miniſter to Henry the great. He lived in 
this exile above forty. years, and during that period ſuc- 
ceſſiwely, ard ſometimes jointly, ſupported the character 
of ambaſſador of the unfortunate Mary, and her ſon 
| James VI. of Scotland. The particular ſervices ren 
dered by him to this prince, at the court of Rome, in 
facilitating his acceſſion to the throne of England, upon 
the demiſe of queen 4-230 have not pon: e 
N 8 noticed WP our hiſtorians. | FA 
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uſeleſs drones, ſo numerous, that a reader of the preſent 
day would ſcarcely | believe. The following liſt of the 
| Ed co OR ; 
oaks 2 wealth: of the church. A Tos Tu NE 
The beneditin, or black monks. 8 „* 3 
| The clugnicks | dined ri TH e ee ;, 


| The cſterian, © a fcond refining of the arefy be- W 3 


nedictines elf} e on 26198 ft} on 14, en 
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nine « of which v were in the dioceſe of c. as" 
The following fatal of the revenue of Scotland, 47 
at the e , ſhews in what rank the W e 45 
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There was impoſed upon the kirkmen and boroyghs,. 
fays Hume of Godſeroft, C. 24,000 Scots, viz. £. 16,006 | 

: Oe vn and . 8000 0 8 * W * 
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14 In this year, fv the 4550 a M6: ag the 
<< uproar for religion.” The clergys perceiving the whole | 
« gentry and commons, bent to hear the word of God 

„ preached, were ſore afraid, and held an aſſembly in 
S the blackfriars of Edinburgh, to-conſult how to ſup- 
« ' preſs the proteſtants. They made divers conſtitu- , 
« tions, as firſt, that no man ſhould have a benefice of 
& the kirk but prieſts. Secondly, 2, hat no kirkman ſhould 
« commit whoredom, or, if he did, for the firſt fault he 
< ſhould pay great ſums of money, for the ſecond: he 
< ſhould loſe his benefice. To this act oppoſed the bi- 
3 8 ſhop of Murray, a great fornicator, and adulterer, al- 
Aledging i it was as lawful to him to keep his whore, as 8 
< to the biſhop of St. Andrews. Thirdly, they made 
an act, that the book written by Sir David Lindſay 
knight of the Mount, lyon king at arms to wh 0g V. 
44 ſhould be aboliſhed and burnt.” Sh 
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_ FRIARS, | 
Tue * were an to 5 their cloiſters, 2 the 
friars were allowed to go and preach in the neighbour- 
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ing pariſhes. By profeſſion they were nde and 

by their conſtitution were to hold no property. At the 

diſſolution of their houſes, however, it was found that 

ben had totally forgot the rules of their order. The domi 

nicans, or black-friars, had twenty-three convents; the 
franciſcans, or grey-friars ſix; the friars, obſervant mi- 

norites, eight; the carmelite friars ſeven; the trinity 0 
friars had ,together with three monaſteries, one abbey,and 

ſix priories. The orders of the three laſt mentioned are 
not On record, ; the different orders of nuns, 3 | 
fame predicament ; the number of the nunneries Was 
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Beide 5 convents: of regulars, e were e "i 


85 colleges, and twelve provoſtries, (for ſecular prieſts) en - 
dowed with ample revenues. The following were in 
the dioceſe of Glaſgow, viz. che college of Bothwel, and 
s Lincluden, both founded by Archibald firſt.cartof Dou-. 
glas; Carnwath, by Thomas lord 80 erville l 
maurs, by the earl of Glencairn; Hamilton, by lord Ha- 
milton 3 Dumbarton, by one of | the counteſſes of Le- 
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"The pc y of Niniboll [Maybole], by Sir Gilbert 
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church of St. Mary and $6. Michal in Glaſgr, had a 
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They had only one houſe in this country, called hs 


' boſpital of St. Germain, in Lothian. It was diſſolved in 


the year 1494, and king James IV. beſtowed the revenues 


| of it on the king's college of Aberdeen, newly founded 


'# 


My 3 who are W ee with the topo- 
graphy of this country, and who have attended to the de- 
rivation of names, will find in every third pariſh of the 


low lands, a four- horſe- gang of land or ploughgate, | 
named the Temple; partly incloſed with feal-dyke, | 
in conformity to the laws of James I. Theſe farms ap- 


pear to have been donations of tlie pidus; at different pe- 


riods, for the ſupport of this order, whoſe conſtitution 
ſeems to have taken its riſe from the ſuperſtition and en- 


thuſiaſm of Mahomet, who enforced the F o his 
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following ſees, viz. Edinburgh, Dunkeld, ce | 
| an ee, Dn Shes and ene. 
The — of Glaigon,—Galloway, 4. RED 
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rü founded by biſhop Wardlaw, ae anno 
1412; Glaſgow by biſhop Turnbull, anno 14533 Aber. 
deen by biſhop Elphinſton and James IV. anno 1494. 
Like Glaſgow, the foundation and privileges ars, in con- 
formity to thoſe of Paris and Bononia, without reference 
to thoſe of Oxford and Tamdeiage, 1 Un of * wars fr 
between ar two nations. FFF RARY TIE TO BOE-4 


-  Beides the 15 chürches vc at (UE time amount- | 
ed to about 1000, the religious eſtabliſhment of Scotland . 
ſtood as follows, viz. under the denomination of abbeys, | 
monaſteries,and convents, fifty- ſeven houſes were filled with 25 
reli gious of the dg ghtpreceding deſcriptions; andof monks 
who were, by profeſſion, confined to their cloiſters; to eat 
the bread of idleneſs, and ſay their prayers at ſtate, hours 
1 woes 1 occupied by the fix orders of friars above- 
Bra. 750990 hog! noir 
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mentioned; weve nunneriet, be ſides fourteen thine | 


 Twwelve provyftries, and three. univenſities, two archiepiſenpal 
<athedrals, and twelve cathedra!s in their. dioceſes, making 
in all one hundred. and ſeventy bouſes,, whoſe inhabirants, 


aid the reformers, eat up not only our ſuſtenance, bi 
alſo that of the gentry, and our tenants.— Such Was 


the language of the nobles, when they laid hands on the 


wr of the church mi before this time. i bak 


1 100 John Knox had formeut 2 book e of C1! pine er 


the reformed church, partly in imitation of the reform- 
ed churches of Germany, and partly of that which he 

had ſeen at Geneva, to which he craved the ſanction of 
the eſtates. They decline, entering upon a buſineſs by 
them not-well underſtood; they, however, paſſe; an act 
for the demolition of ſuch cloiſters, and abbey-churches, 


as were not yet pulled down. In conſequence of this act, 
the face of the country, once highly ornamented with 
ſtately edifices, dedicated to religion, became the emblem 
Ag abe ane w 5 Wert af: 


1 568 n Mary e come to e 12 bis 


eſcape from Loch-leven caſtle, regent Murray happened 


tobe at Gla gow. Several of the, nobility, and their fol- 
lowers, went over to the queen; thoſe who remained ad- 
viſed a retreat to Stirling. A conſiderable number of 


che eitizens, and others in the neighbourhood, having 
joined 


14 
i 
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joined his ſtandard, in a day ot two his army amounted 
to about 4000 men. Meantime, the nobility, who had 
joined the queen at Hamilton, came to the reſolution of 
lodging her majeſty in the ſtrong fortreſs of Dunbarton, 
till they ſhould try the fortune of arms with the regent 
in the field. He had information of this by his ſpies, 
and drew up his army on the Gallow-muir, in order to 
diſpute the paſſage; to avoid this, the royal army came 
down by Rutherglen, intending to croſs the Clyde at 
Renfrew; but when he faw them, from the oppoſite ſide, 
he cauſed his cavalry ford the river, which left the bridge 
open to his infantry. The poſſeſſion of Langſide hill was 
to be of much importance to either fide on the fate of 
a battle. The regent obtained it, in conſequence of the 
queen's army being ſuddenly ſtopt i in their march by an 
accident, The earl of Argyle was ſeized with a fit of 
the epilepſy. After they had arranged matters for the 
bght, and had come to the foot of the hill, they found 
the regent's army drawn up in two battalions on the 
Wuth-e -aſt front of it. Upon this they retired to the Clin- 
cart brae, and drew up their forces in the fame order; 
during this, the field-pieces of both armies were playing 
on each other. The regent's artillery, having an advan- 
tageous ſituation, ſoon ſilenced that of the queen's party. _ 
His cavalry gave ground to the queen's; his archers, 

bowever, rained uch a ſhower of: arrows upon the queen's 
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infantry, that they could not bold up their faces, and ſo 
were driven back; the. battle now became general; the 
ſpear-men, in thick ranks, ſtriving to maintain their pla- 


ces; the conflict laſted about half an hour, during which 
time the fight continued doubtful; and fo eager were 
both parties, that they threw ther broken ſpears, dag- 


gers, and ſtones, in the faces of their adverſaries. At 
this critical moment, the king's ſecond battalion joined 
the firſt, which inſtantly decided the day, and the fate 

of the unfortunate queen, who ſtood on a hill at ſome | 
diſtance, and ſaw the battle. In memory of this engage- - 


; ment, ſome perſon attached to her cauſe, planted a thorn, 


which being cut down a few years ago, the proprietor 
cauſed one to * planted i in its . 


„ William Ry ie hand-of an Engliſh | 


te came to Glaſgow; and, being joined by ſome no- 
blemen of the king's party, after ſome ſtay marched to 
Hamilton, and laid fiege to the caſtle of Draffin, The 
© Governor, at ſight of the cannon, ſurrendered it; on pro- 
miſe of their lives. Both the caſtle and the palace with- 


in the town, were ſet on fire, and tun defaced. 


{SI 58 I The duke as Aubigne, 8 of the amy 
of Lenox, had it ſuggeſted to him, that the archbiſhop- 


neck * now ſo long vacant, and likely to continue ſo 
during 


Chap. 2. "al GLASGOW. „„ N. 


1 


during the life of archbiſhop, Beaton,. gave him an op- 85 
i ne, of making himſelf lord of the city of Glaf. 
gow. His agents, in this buſinels, found one Montgo- 
mery, who was willing to accept of the archbiſhoprick 
for a thouſand pounds Scots, with ſome horſe-corn, and 
poultry yearly.” And, in conſideration of this prefer- 
ment, he waß to alienate to the duke, and his heirs for 
ever, all the remaining lands and revenues belonging to | 
the ſee. The bargain came to the ears of the church, ; 
and, enquiry being made into the life and charac- 


ter of a man capable of ſuch unheard-of ſimony, both 


were reported to be in conformity with the lat- 
ter; in all of which, the aſſembly found him culpable. 
Montgomery, however, came 10 Glaſgow with a 
number of gentlemen on a Sunday, brought the miniſter _ 
- forcibly from the pulpit, and. preached himſelf. For 
this the preſbytery of Glaſgow began a proceſs againſt | 
him, in which they were interrupted by Matthew Ste w- 
art of Minto, provoſt of the city; who preſented a warrant 
from the king to ſtop all proceedings againſt the biſhop. 
To this the moderator, Mr. John Howeſon, of Cambuſ- | 
lang, was making a reply, intimating that they would 
proceed notwithſtanding; whereupon the provoſt pulled 
him from the chair, and made him priſoner in the tol- 
booth. This outrage gave ſo much offence to the church, 
that for it and many other things, they kept a folemn _ 


gate, and aaa e 5 


— on 5 "HE are ros . Bock I. 
faſt. The nee of Glaſgow Fernatied matter of de- 
clamation to the preachers ; they, afterwards, excom- 


municated Montgomery, and it was with difficulty the 


L king got: matters 192695 gp with them, ſo as to ek 


ls The Duke, who ws the 10 of all this, was wi 


very freely loaded with blame; and, the oppoſite 

faction, taking the king out of his hands at the rade 
of Ruthven, put it out of his power to renew his 
intentions. It was by this, however, that the duke's heirs 
came to be lords of the archbiſhop” s caſtle, lately beſtow- 1 


ed, wy his de on the Ga 78 ee 


L Lada a liſt of chef ea t6 the Abb ing, 


upon this occaſion we find the magiſtrates complained on, 


oPbells, and beating bus and edding the od ef 
many of the ſtudents, who prevented them from burn- 


ing the univerſity. The deſtruction of this ſeminary 


would have added conſiderably to the duke's revenue 


as lord of Glaſgow. The bailies, named as the ring- 


leaders of this mob, are Colin Campbell, William 0M | 


4 N 
2 ET wv 


. 7575 Ae n this a war prevailed ſo much; 
| oy Huſbandry + was ate which, with. a win 4 
. 8 batch, 


Chap, 2. „ ran. 5 EE] 390 
harveſt, brought on a a famine. The feuds between the 
- Johnſtons of Annandale, and lord Maxwell, were car- 
_ ried to ſuch a length this year, that a number. of citi- 
zens went ſouth with the gentry of the name of Max- 
| well in the neighbourhood, accompanied by their vaſtals, 


to aſſiſt their chief in a battle, which proved fatal to him 
and herd Few of the  vaſſals and citizens returne qd. 3 


1 pee) Th 48 875 of this year: are + Croats WY by 
ed with the ignorance. of the times. Margaret Aiken, 
apprehended for a witch, confeſſed; 1 and, to ſave her 
life, promiſed. to. diſcover. all the witches in the king- 
dom, by a mark in their eyes, known only to the ſiſters. 

A royal commiſſion being granted, a circuit court per- 
ambulated the country, during three or four months, 
and at laſt came to Glaſgow, carrying the woman along 
with them. In the courſe of the proceedings, ſne accuſ- 
ed ſeveral innocent women; who, through the credulity | 
of Mr. John Cowper, minilter of the city, were condemned it 
and put to death. Too late ſhe was found to be an impoſtor, 
for thoſe ſhe had condemned the one day, when brought 
to. her the next, in different dreſſes, ſhe acquitted. She ö 
was ſent back to Fife from whence ſhe came; and at her 
trial and execution, ſhe affirmed, that all ſhe had ſaid con- 
cerning herſelf, and others, was falſe, which made thoſe 
why ated. as Uudges,in nes tribunals, think ſeriouſſy. on 

what 
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what they had done, and operated upon the ng to recal 
the commiſſion. On the 2 5th of February, this year, 
there was a total ecliple of the fun: This was called the 


black 1 me 


F «WP * 


1614 About the end of this year, John Obe, a jeſuit 


: from the college of Grats, was apprehended at Glaſgow; ; 


there were found on him three little books, containing 
directions for receiving confeſſions, and a warrant to 
them that poſſeſſed church lvings, to profeſs the Pro- 
teſtant religion. His majeſty ſent a commiſſion to the 


ſecretary of ſtate, lord Kilfyth, the treaſurer depute, and 
the lord advocate, to proceed to Glaſgow, and ſit on the 


trial of this remarkable perſon, whoſe courage, bigotry, | 
and firmneſs, far exceeded thoſe of Clement or Ravel- 

| ac, the regicides of Henry III. and Henry IV. -of France. 
Being impanelled, he was aſked, when he came to Scot- 
land? and what was his buſineſs? He anſwered, he came 
in June laſt, and that his errand was to ſave ſouls; that 
he would not utter any thing to the prejudice of others. 


- The commiſſioners, to extort a confeſlion, ad journed the 
court, and ordered him to be kept from fleep three days 


ü _ and three nights. He began to diſcover ſome particulars, 


After he had wanted reſt ſo long; but, after ht had been 
allowed ſome fleep, he denied all he had ſaid. The com- 
miſſioners'tranſmirted an account of their ſederuntto the 
„„ king, 


: 

* 3 

8 7 1 

2 
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Hing, who, being certified that without torture tothing 
could be drawn from him, was againſt fuch 4 mode cg WL 
proceeding with prieſts ; ordering him, if he was found e 
to be a jeſuit and had ſaid maſs, to be baniſhed the 55 

country under pain of death. But ſhould it appear, 
that he had been ſtirring up ſubjects to rebellion, or 
maintaining the pope” $ ved g over ms W . 


— wt — 


ſoners were directed to lows hw to hs, ah of ts 

| and juſtice. Mean time, it was the king's pleafure, 5 | 
the following queries ſhould be put to him, and his an- 
"oY Wen r 5 


1. 1. Fay pope de Pr 3 8 power i in ſpirituals e 
oyer by Amr ag eee e 


2. If che pope ha power to  excommunicats af Pp 
| (and ſuch as are not of his — as oy wy”: | 


i the. pope \ hou power why re Kang by him 4 
ere en, I he RS 


* + * : 


wy If it is no murther to kill his « maj, being Be 
excommunicated) $2 © 
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F. If the pope has power to afſoilzie ſubjects from 


hair oath of their born and native SS to his 2 


r 


* e queſtions came incloſed in a letter to the arch. 
"biſhop of Glaſgow, who called the lotd provoſt of the 


city the principal of the univerſity, and one of the mini- 


ſters to attend him, in order to hear them read, 
And to receive Mr. Ogilvy's Ee which he 51 
under his hand, as Follows * 2 | 


ae : „ 5 : , £8 
: » 53 * »# # a o ww & 4 p * ö Ergee . « £ 7 
, > . 2 

6 . - 


. pepe of n be jill unto his 
majeſty, and to have power over him in fpirituals, and over 
all Chriftian kings ; but where it is aſked, whether he is 


poſſeſed of that power in temporalities, I am not obliged to 


declare my opinion thereon, except to bim who is judge of 
eee Y tho VIZ. mie Popes or one — outhe- 


: 
—_ | 


Air the ad point, I think, that the | pope Ani power to 
"Excommunicate the king; and where it is faid the. king is 
net of the fope's church, I anſwer, that f all who are ow: 
e n the his: ' 


” 
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V the 3d; where it ir afted; rde pee bis r 6 | Do 
poſe the king, being excommunicate, © ſay, That I um not, _ 
tied to declare ny mind, except to him who is Judge i * aer. 1 8 

nnn eee £2 ONS Ts 


To mY at and 5h, Terry UT SUPRA. | 
The archbiſhop ad his a dees were at PRs pains. | 
to convince him of the dangerous ſituation into which. 
theſe anſwers had thrown him. Of this, they gave him 
ſome days to bethink himſelf, begging him, for his own 
| ſake, in ſome way or. other, to amend and foften them. 
His anſwer was, © That he would not e : 


any danger that could befal him. In ſpeaking of the 


e oath of allegiance, he ſaid, If was. a damnable oath, 
Land treaſon againſt God to ſwear it.“ The anſwers, | 
being ſigned, and certified by the archbiſhop and his ot 5 


ſeflors, were fent off to the king. The privy council | 


were thereupon, ordered to paſs a commiſſion to the lord 
. provoſt and bailies of Glaſgow, for putting him to trial. 
Tzeſe commiſſioners were aſſiſted by James marquis of 
Hamilton, Robert earl of Lothian, William lord San- 
| quhar, John lord Fleming, and Robert lord Boyd. 
. Some days before his trial, Mr. Ogilvy was told, that if 
de would recal ** anſwers made to the . pro- 
DP. 8 poſed 


> 
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poſed, the 951 ſhould be ſuſpended till his ee 
af new advertiſed. His reply was, He did ſo little mind to 
recal any thing be had ſaid, as ets lags: 
10 his anſwer, he ſhould put a bonnet on it. His ſpirited de- 
| tence, before ſuch an auguſt tribunal, would bare done 
honour to ea mand V' 


| „ Deiog again 3 and the indictment read, 
which was founded on our acts of parliament fince the 
reformation, and the anſwers to the five queries ſub- 
| feribed by himſelf; and being deſired to plead guilty - 
or not guilty, he anſwered with much heat | in the fol- 
ww: words :— 


— 5 * 


#6 Thad SW ts that 1 do not 1 this 5 
4 judgement, nor receive you that are named i in the com- 
4 miſſion for my judges, I deny any point Will againſt me 

** to be treaſon; for if it were treaſon, it would he fuch 
« in all places and kingdoms, which you know not to be 
4 fo. As to your acts of parliament, they were made by 
| « 2 number of partial men, and of matters not ſubject to 
<< their forum, or judicatory, for which 1 will not give a 
6 rotten fig. And, where I am faid to be an enemy | 
* to the king's authority, I know no authority he has; 
en what oe received from his predeceſſors, who ac- 
L225.” i po AE 


ea. Fe kd GLASGOW, | Ws 


4 « knowledged the pape arid Gidn; If che king 
+ will be to me as his predeceſſors were to mine, 1 will 
4 obey and acknowledge him for my king, but if he do 
otherwiſe, and play the runagate from God, as he 
„and you all do, I will not acknowledge him mart 
than this. old hat. Upon this he pulled off his hat, 
and twirled it in the air. At theſe words, being inter- 
rupted and oommanded to ſpeak more reverenily of 
his majeſty, he ſald, he ſhould take the adverüiſe- 
ment, and not offend, but the judgement he would not. 
acknowledge, and for the reverence I do you, ” fall. 
he, *4s Hadi eerie 
2 e vexationis, not „ 8 8 755 a. 


- 


| The per bea eulled over, he was defired ese ; 


, I ket you know it is 1 re. 8 


via any of them, if he ſaw cauſe. He faid, he had 


one objection againſt them all, which was 4e That they 
c were either enemies, or friends to his cauſe. If ene- 
e mies, they could not fit on his trial ; if friends, they 8065 
* ſhould affiſt him at the bar. Only he would wilh the 
« gentlemen to conſider well what they did, and that 


« he could not be judged by them ; that whatever he 9] 


* ſuffered was by way of injury, not of judgement; ant 
« that he was accuſed ef treaſon, but he _ committed 5 
& no 9 nor could he beg mercy.” -Proceeding 135 


8 in ; a 
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in this Neath, * am,“ ſaid he, * A ſubject as free as 
< the king is a king. I came by the command of my 
< ſuperior into this kingdom, and if I were even nov 
«© forth of it, I would return; neither do I repent any 

c thing, but that! have not been ſo buſy as 1 en in 
that which os call . of ee 23 


1 I am accuſed for Aa as King's $ thn 
"W and will do it (till, in-matters of religion, for- with 
© ſuch matters he has nothing to doz and this which 1 4 
_ © ſay, is what is maintained by the beſt of your mini- 
& ſters, who, if they be wiſe, will continue of the ſame 
„ mind. Some queſtions moved to me, I refuſed 
te to anſwer, becauſe the propoſers were not judges 
in controverſies of religion; and therefore I truſt 
« you; cannot find any thing againſt me.” But 1 
hope, ſaid the archbiſhop, you will not make this a CON: 
troverſy of religion, Whether the king, being depoſed 
by the pope, may be lawfully Killed ? To this he replied, 
It is a queſtion among the doQers of the church; 
'* many hold the affirmative, not improbably, but as 
* that point is not yet determined, if it ſhall be ſo con- 
8 < cluded, 1 will give my life in defence of it ; and to call 
< it unlawful I will not, though I 35010 ſave my; life by 


| vc lic it.“ . 5 its . . . 3 7, 
7 . The 


ch o GLASGOW. |—£ 


The great indulgence given to him by the court, in- | 
creaſed his arrogance, inſomuch, that the jurors were de- 
ſired to withdraw, who, returning immediately, declared, 


byt the mouth of their chancellor, Sir George Elphinſton, 
the pannel guilty of ALL the treaſonable crimes contained in 
the indictment. Whereupon doom was pronounced; and 


the ſame day, he \ was 2 2 in the public Bye of Glaf- 7 
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During the interval between his condemnation 6d; exe-· 
cution, Mr, Ogilvie ſaid to one he took for his friend; That 


nothing grieved him fo much, as that he had been apprehended 


in that time, for if be had lived at liberty fl Whitſunday, he 


| ſhould have done that which all the biſhops and miniſters. in 
Scotland and E ngland, ſhould never have helped ; and to 
have done it, he would willi ingly have been drawn to pieces 


by horſes and cared not what torments he had endured. The 


perſon with whom Mr. Ogilvy held this converſation 


dd not mention it vill after his death. [42 ; Fo 


* 5 


This trial i is ur le whether 1 we conlider 8 
| the fortitude and enthuſiaſm of the papnel, or the con- 
duct of the king, whoſe expiſcatory queſtions, afford 


© - 


an honourable teſtimony of his judgement. 
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Es ey 7 the Bifhoprick continued—Preſbytery _"_ "= 


IGr0=—Re-efabliſhed i 1638. | 


* After cloſing the tragedy of the celebrated Mr. John 


Ogi, we return to the ſpiritual part of the hiſtory of 
the biſhoprick, 2 and find in the year 1610, our ſagacious 
ſovereign James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, 

bringing to bear his favourite maxim, No biſhop no king. 


4 Driving this theory 1 into practice, he had managed mat- 


ters ſo well, as to prevail on the great and learned Mr. | 
John Spottiſ wood, to become his friend, and to accept 
of the ſee of Glaſgow. He was accordingly conſecrated 


by the biſhop of London, and after his induction to the 


lee, cauſed the general aſſembly, (whoſe ſittings Rh : 


then ambulatory) to meet at Glaſgow, where the biſhop, 
managed matters ſo much, in conformity | to the intereſt, 
or at leaſt, to the views of his royal maſter, that, 


to uſe his own words, « after purgipg the aſſembly of 
« a great number of its members who adhered to preſ- 


8 bytery, that form of church, government was aho- 
60 liſhed, by their act, and epiſcopacy eſtabliſhed.” 5 This 


act was amended by the parliament, which fat down i in 
5 Edinburgh ſoon ; 
| meaning, ſo as 5 0 bluſh, Wer in conformity to 


; terwards, and brought. to its true 


* 


F. 


viz. the king, the church, the barons, and the knights 


of the ſhires and burgeſſes. The laſt three of theſe or- 
ders fat in one houſe,” where, it may be preſumed, the 


powerful barons, in the ſtrength of the feudal ſyſtem, 


maintained their influence over the votes 2 e 5 


d e e 


iy . affembly' was bela at e | 
th year 1638, of which we ſhall now give an account. 
Before entering upon it, however, it may be neceſſary 


to premiſe, that, in the preceding year, 1637, there had 
been obtruded upon the church of Scotland, a ſervice- 


beok, arranged under the direction of Laud, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, in which, it was thought, the ſervice of 
the maſs preponderated; more than in the Engliſh li- 
turgy. On this account that prelate became the fub-- 


ject of popular abuſe in Scotland. He had been pre- 8 
| viouſly highly cenſured in England, for the innovations | 
he introduced into the church, by reviving the ſuperſti- 

tious ſentiments and ceremonies that prevailed dur- 
ing the fourth and fifth centuries. He was equally con- 


demned for performing the moſt ſolemn acts of devo- 
tion, in a manner which was tainted 5 the rites of 


We His W at the name of e 
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the modrof wortkip eſtabliſhed in the church of 5 
gland. That parliament was made up of four orders, 


* g 
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W . by him in the confrenciies 
of St. Catherine's church, were the * of ee 
ſeandal 10 offence. 


55 1 not be improper to give 
ſome account. Upon his approach to the weſt door 
of the church, a loud voice cried, or ſung, from the 
24th pſalm, Lift up your heads, Oye gates, and be ge 

* lifted. up, ye everlaſting doors, and the King of glory ſhall 
, come. in '/ Immediately: the doors of the church were 
thrown open, and the biſhop, entering, fell upon his 
knees, expanded his arms, and uttered. theſe words 
«. This pluce is holy; the ground is holy; in the name of the | 
| ella vows and td N ＋ Ne i” 5 


*. 


ty In | another 55 the ws he: ſeyeral times took up ; 
| ag the floor ſome of the duſt, and threw it in the 
| When he approached, with his attendants, near 
to we communion-table, he bowed frequently towards 
it: And on their return, they marched round the 
church, repeating ſome of the pſalms. A form of pray- 
er was then faid, Which concluded with conſecrating 
the church, and ſeparating it as holy ground, not to be 
pꝛofaned any more to common uſes. The reſt of the 
ceremony conſiſted of imprecations on ſuch as ſhould 
ore: pollute that N flecez ard of bleſſings 
; 1 ny 
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upon thoſe -who- had Fong comcuntic 1 and 
building the ſacred ediſice, as well as upon ſuch as ua 


given, or ſhould give to it, any ornaments; or utenſils. 


The ſermon followed, after which, the biſhop: conſecra- 


ted and adminiſtered the ſacrament. Ihe whole of 


the ceremonies were conducted in a manner, which . 


was thought, at the time, to be a mixture of the rites | 
.of the Jewiſh, and Romiſh churches, with thoſe of the 
Lutheran reformers. Such ceremonies would never 
have been reliſned by the church of Scotland; and they 
could not fail of being alſo diſagreeable, i in ee 


to the WA church, which was then a N 


This a 00 was remarkable for derte of i manners, 


a and for polemical knowledge for unrelenting zo © 


in the cauſe religion, and for the unceaſing induſtry | 
with which he ſtudied to exalt the prelatical character. 


His anfluence with the king gave him n 
of exerting theſe qualities. But the fury of his-zeal 
created a univerſal alarm, and produced in time a re- 


volution in church and ſtate, both in England and Scot- 
and; became the cauſe of his on impriſonment 2 
execution, and was at laſt the means of nne — 


- 


100 1 ſovereign to the ſaffold- 7” IEEE, 
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This POE we have thought it proper to obſerve, 
concerning Laud and his ſervice-book, as the diſguſt, 
occaſioned by the introduction of that liturgy, had a 
| conſiderable effect upon the procedure of the aſſembly. 
Of theſe ky we * now enter 0 wack de- 
tail. g 0 1 

Wen the diet of the aſſembly drew near, it was con- 
fidered by the tables er committee at Edinburgh, that 
it would be proper, beſides the commiſſioners, to draw 
thither the gentry of the country, in order to guard the 
aſſembly, and make it terrible to gainſayers. For this 
end they fell upon a very curious device. They cauſed 
A report to be ſpread, that theſe robbers, then in' the 
highlands,” would come down, beſet the ways, and 
do violence to the commiſſioners" in their journey to 
Glaſgow; and that it was therefore fit, that all who 
were zealous in the cauſe, ſhould copvey their com- 
miſſioners to the aſſembly, and guard them during their 
ſitting. This being done, the concourſe of people 


was very great; and the aſſembly contained not only 
the influence of the crown, but the power of the feudal 
| nobility, joined to the miniſters” and pm of 
the 1 | | 69 
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Chap. 3. | r CLASGOW, _ {of 

Of the firſt day' q fitting, the following account is 
given by the learned and ingenious Doctor Robert | 
Bailie, afterwards principal of the Univerſity of Glaf- 
gow, one of the firſt men of the age in which he lived, 
and who acted a principal character in the important 
tranſactions of theſe times. © On Friday 18th November, 
we in the weſt, as we were deſired, came to Glaſgow; 
our noblemen, eſpecially Eglinton, backed with a great 
number of vaſſals; and on Saturday, came in, moſt of 
eur eaſtland noblemen, barons, and miniſters ;. the earls 
of Rothes, Montroſe, and many of our folks, went out 
to meet his grace the commiſſioner. * As for myſelf, I 
am well lodged. Indeed the ae had taken fuch 


order, that rooms were found in plenty and at a reaſon- 


able price, with large proviſion, above all expectation, a 
for which they got much thanks and eredit. This town 
can lodge eafily at once, council, ſeſſion, parliament, and 
general aſſembly, if need ſhould require.” Where the ge- 
neral aſſembly was held, he does not mention, but as 
the inner, and outer church, were by this time fitted 
up. for worſhip, in the manner they now are, we pre- 
ſume, the choir to have been prepared for the aſſembly, | 
in the manner of Weſtminſter-hall, in caſes of ſtate 


trials. © — —_— great difficulty, we were ſet down; 8 
the center in his chair of ſtate. At his feet 


- ve and on both ſides, the chief of the council, 
the 
| . 5 W of Hamilton. 


- gus, Lauderdale, Wigton, Glencairn, Perth, Tullibar- 


dine, Galloway, Haddington, Kinghorn, regiſter, trea- 
ſurer-depute, juſtice-general, Amount, Juſtice-clerk, South- 


elke, Linlithgow, Dalziel, Dumfries, Queenſperry, Bel- 
haven, and many more. At a long table in the floor, 


—our noblemen and barons, elders of pariſhes, com- 
miſſioners from preſbyteries; among whom were, 
RNothes, Montroſe, Eglinton, Caſſilis, Lothian, Wemyſs, 
Loudoun, Sinclair, Balmerino, Burleigh, Lindſay, Veſ- 
ter, Hume, Johnſton, Keir, Auldbar, Sir William Dou- 

glas of Cavers, Durie younger, Lamington, Sir John 


Mackenzie, George Gordon, Philorth, Tairie, New- 


ton. Few barons in Scotland, of note, but were either 
voters or aſſeſſors from every burgh. From Edinburgh, 

the chief burgh, James Cochran and Thomas Pater- 
ſon, from all the ſixty- three preſpyteries. except a very 
few, three comnyſlioners each from the four univerſi- 
ties alſo, —all ſitting in good commodious forms, riſing 
gradually around the low long table. A little table 
was ſet in the middle, fronting the commiſſioner, for 


the moderator and clerk. At the end a high room, 


| prepared chiefly for young noblemen, viz. Montgome- 
ry, Fleming, Boyd, Areſkine, Linton, Creighton, Li- 


vingſton, . Roſs, Maitland, Drumlanrig, Dfummond, 
Keir, Elcho, and ſundry more, with great numbers of 
5 N - people 
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people, W and ſome ne in the vaults 2 
bove. l | * i r 3 Ao 3 25 . 


144% Mr. John Bell had a very good and pertinent ſer- 


mon, ſharp enough againſt our late innovations, and epif- 
copacy. The pity was, the good old man was not heard 
by one ſixth part of the beholders. That ſerrice ended 
with hearty prayer, which I, with many more, I truſt, 
ſeconded, with hearty tears. My lord gave in his com- 
miſſion, to Mr. Thomas Sandilands, as depute from his 
father, Mr. J. Sandilands, commiſſar of Aberdeen, clerk 


to the laſt general aſſembly. His grace harangued none 
at all as we expected he would. We found him there- 
after, as able to have ſpoken well, what he pleaſed, as | 
any in the houſe. I take the man to be of a ſharp; 
| ready, ſolid, clear wit, of a brave and maſterly expreſ. 


fon; loud, diſtinct, ſow, full, yet conciſe, modeſt, court- 
ly, yet ſimple and natural language. If the king have 
many ſuch men, he i is a well ſerrod prince.“ 
In ah 1 ao W | aſſembly of the 
church, and of the nobility and land-holders- of the 
kingdom, the preſbyterian party carried every thing 

before them; and, what was aftoniſhing, the nobi- 


 lity who headed the preſbyterian clergy, managed mat- 


ters ſo well, as to wy the prieſthood —— in hopes, con- 
cerning 
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cerning the diviſion of temporalitie: e 

been a violent ſcramble among the patrons and patron- 
ied; about which they had wrangled during the ſitting, | 
and for which, in this and the former age, they and their 
- predeceflors, had ſilently found themſelves the tools of 


their patrons. Their venerable ſucceſſors of the pre- 


ſent age, the firſt race of men of that deſcription in the 
world, in looking to their families, and their ſcanty in- 


dome, regret this political frenzy which pervaded their 
_ predeceſſors, when they departed from the paths of 


peace, in ſo far as to forget their own intereſt and that 
of their ſucceflors.—They never were at any period of 


ſo much importance in the ſtate; they loſt the opportunity 


of remaining ſo, and, for the pitiful honour of governing 
the minds of a bewildered people in the affairs of ſtate, 
they left themſelves in want, and their flocks i in rebellion, 
- againſt their ER as will be ſeen in the ollowing 
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"15 iis thr mobiticy; whe Kathe the prota cter- 


g, had carried every thing before them at the expence of 
fair promiſes to their deluded voters, his grace the 


marquis of Hamilton, his majeſty's commiſſioner, after 


he had loſt the cauſe of his errand, and the diviſion of | 
the ſpoil of what remained of the temporalities of the 
eric of . laid i of | them. in 


* 5 


| chip. 3 5 6 SA  . I 
maſterful manner, as our la expreſſes it, adi the 
ſpiritualities to the town miniſtry, which was but a ſmall 

. matter. But to content Glaſgow, the biſhoprick. of. - 
Galloway. was afterward given. to the college; under 1 ; 
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neſday, the a iſt of November: We have already giten 

part of the proceedings. The remainder öf this diet 

was occupied, with calling c over the preſbyteries, burghs, 
| and univerſities, and receiving their commiſfions. Thoſe | 
from the preſbyteries, were almoſt uniform in tenor and 

words z and each contained power to three miniſtersz'. 

and one elder, to to reaſon, vote, and coriclude, in all 

things to be proponed, according to the word of God, 

and the confeſſion of faith of the church of Scotland, 

as. they cd * anſuerable to eu! and the church. „ 2 


2 7 100 rator. 1 the. 
| mn. ld. to hs 5 A Fan or liſt, upon 
which votes might paſs for the election of à ne-w mode- 
rator. _ The treaſurer, Sir Lewis Stewart, argued witk 
| great eagerneſs, that, before any ſynodical action, the va- 
lidity of the commiſſions ſhould be diſcuſſed. Againſt | 
this motion, as. << * rooting up all poſſibility ever to ſettle 
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any aſſembly, but at the commiſſioner's diſcretion,” 
Rothes, Loudon, and others, reaſoned; that cuſtom), 
: equity, and neceſſity, enforeed the chuſing a moderator” 
and derk; before the commiſſions ſhould be diſcuſſed, or 
any thing elſe done. Much fubtile-and paſſionate plead-- 
ing having enſued, the commiſſioner retired to conſult 
with the eouncil.. After a long ſtay in the chapter- 
houſt,” „he returned and fignified his conſent- to permit” 
voting for the moderator; proteſting, that his nw 
' ſhould not import his approbation of the commiſſions, or 
his acknowledgement of any voter as a lawful member” 
of the aſſembly. He proteſted alſo, * That the nom. 
nation of a moderator ſhould be nowiſe prejudicial to 
lie lords of th &lergy, their office, dignity, or any pri. 
vilege, which law or cuſtom had: given to them.“ Theſe 
were. followed by counter proteſts; by Rothes, i in name” 
ob the prefByteries and burghs ; ; and the commiſſi oner 
having propoſed to read a paper preſented to him in 
name of the biſhope, the aſſembly became clamorous:: a- 
gainſt it, whereupon His: grace proteſted, that the refuſal 
of heating that paper was dnjult. | Alk were tired with” 
the” ts N of en be e the curl, Sim. recciv. 
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£4 with each 4 piece of gold. They were, nevertheleſs, | 
continued upan various preliminary points. At laſt the 
aſſembly were permitted to: chuſe a moderator. Meſſrs. 
John Ker, John Row, J. Bonner, William, Livingſton, ; 
and Alexander Henderſon, were put in the leet, or liſt, 
by Mr. John Bell; and Mr. Henderſon was almoſt una- 
_nimouſly elected. 'In concluſion, it was reſolved, to 
have but one ſeſſion | in the, day, from ten, or ws 
till four, or five. Fs 80, ſays principal . Bailie, «< w 
were all relieved of the expences of a dinner. A t 
faſt only put us. off till, ſupper, for e. we fat an 
Hour with candle light.” | | 


* 
* 


N ith pe ADR the Proteſts, which took place at this 
diet, principal Bailie obſerves, 1 How needleſs ſoever 
many of his grace 8 proteſtations ſeemed to be, yet I was | 
glad for his way of proceeding. It gave me ſome hopes, 
of his continuing among us. 1 thought that this way 
of proteſting had been reſolved wiſely i in council, where- 
dy the commiſſioner might fit {till till the end, and yet, 
by his preſence, import no further approbation to any 
of our concluſions chan he found expedient,” The 
principal, however, was diſappointed i in his expeQation, 


25 will appear} in the ſequel. Mr OI ns 
+ A+ others Ms To 
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In the third felon, Friday, November 2 3 e mode- 
rator preſented à leet, or lift of petſons, to be voted 

upon for the office of clerk. The commiſſioner, wit 
the view, either of having a clerk who would be ſubmiſ- 3 


| ſive to the council, or of ſhewing his piety and equity, 


by maintaining every one in his right, preſſed much that 
the young man, Mr. Thomas Sandilands, might ſerve 
as depute to his father, Mr. James Sandilands. For 


many reaſons, however, particularly, becauſe Mr. James 


Sandilands had been improperly elected to the office, by | 
confent of a corrupt aſſembly, the clerk's place was os 
clared vacant. 


The commiſſtoner now moved, that his aſſeſſors might 
vote in the clerk's election. Upon this motion a long 
debate enſued, and reaſons in writing were produced, \ 
why the commiſſioner and his affeflors ſhould have but 
one voice. This great, yea higheſt queſtion was cloſed 
by the renewal of the former 9 8 proteſtation 0 on | 
both nides. 2 | 


3002 Archibald Johnſton was s choſen clerk, with only . 
one diſſent, and being deeply fevorn, was admitted to all 
the rights, profits, and privileges of the office. To 
. Mr. Sqndilande, I in the face of the aſſembly, deli- 


vered 


8 
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fince the year 1590, affirming that his father had never 


any more in his cuſtody. The moderator lamented the _ 
loſs of the other regiſters ; ; and required the aſſiſtante 

of his brethren to procure their production. The com- 
miſſtoner expreſſed his willingneſs to do his endeavour 
for ſo good a work. Rothes entreated that the biſhops 

might be cauſed to deliver them up; alledging it was. : 
known that king James had ſent a warrant to Mr. Tho- 
mas Nicholſon, late clerk, to deliver the — regi- 
Ou to the 15 hrhes nected ee en g © 


| The / 3 the ed loſs of 1 | 
writings ; but, to their great joy, the new clerk declar- 
ed, that by the good providence of God, the books 
were come to his hand. He accordingly produced fire 
books in folio, containing the full regiſter from the re- 
formation in 1560, to the year- 1590, when Mr. Sandi- 
lands* books began, except twenty: 
biſhop Adamſon” had torn our. | Theſe had been left by 
one Winram, depute to Mr. Thomas Nicholſon, to 
Alexander Blair his ſucceſſor i in office, from whom Mr. 
Johnſton had got them; and the firſt, being an extra@ 
or compend, from 1560 to 1 590, ſerved, in a Ou 
_ to ſupply Adamſon's rapine. | 
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beste as) e wad, Sautheſk ; "Na ae 
commiſſioner would not permit his aſſeſſors to under- 
take ſuch an employment, ſince they were refuſed to 
vote in the aſſembly... 14 committee of the ſynod: was 
therefore appointed to examine if theſe books were au- 
thentic * full 8 and to ee 2 bon as Pa 
could. bello at eds ite on. Bale 

The aſſembly Were then required, by! the moderator, 
to proceed to inveſtigate the commiſſions. The com- 
miſſioner moved, that, in the firſt place, the paper from 


the biſhops ſhould be read, as the former objections, - 
the want of a moderator and clerk, were removed. 
was anſwered, onee and again, that this could not he 


done, until, by the diſeuſſion of the. commiſſions, the ab. | 


-ſembly ſhould be conſtituted. Traquair Said, that poſ- 


ſibly the paper had exceptions againſt the lawfulneſs of 
the election of the commiſſioners, which it would bei im. 


; pertinent to alledge, if they were once approved. A 
long debate, and renewal: of Proteſtations, followed. 


Argyle obſerved, that as a party is entitled to except 2. 


F gainſt aſſizers, before they are ſworn, ſo, the biſhops, | 


might give in their exceptions againſt the aſſembly, 


{hich was now like an ys convened, but not ſworn. 
The 
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T he model anſwered, cutelhy, that dls ba 
er only ſhould ſpeak there; and Loudon took off the 
whole with this jeſt, that my lord Argyle” $ inſtance was 
good, if the biſhops had appeared, as impannelled men 
before an 1 00 With wah tedious OTE ended 
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At the bunch belton, Saturday, N ovember _ the | 
aſembly waited for his grace till near twelve. This de- 
lay was owing, not ſo much to his breakfaſt, which was 
daily magnificent and ſumptuous, as to his conſultations 
with his cabinet council, and the long accounts of oc- 
currences, which were 8 My: made wh we re ; 
«to the king. | %% COMES Fe en, 
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The e were now ne Theſe were 
in number 11, from preſbyteries, burghs, and univer- 
ſities. ; The commiſſioner proteſted, that his filence 
ſhould not be taken for an approbation. of any man's 
commiſſion. Thirteen only were controverted, and 
we find, that the commiſſions of the preſbytery, 
and college of Glaſgow, ' were in the n number of ole 
W | | ; | LITE 
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The fifth ſeſſion was on Monday, November 26. The 


* 


reſt of the commiſſions were read, and:  feveral. ſet 3 = 
fide. The preſbyterian party, found, at laſh, to theix 
great joy; the aſſembly fully conſtituted, anD. THEN, THE 
| BUSINESS BEGAN: | The firſt matter was the trial of the 
church regiſters; ; upon which, the committee were order. 
ed to report next day. At this ſitting, a curious circum- 
ſtance occurred. Mr. Thomas Mackenzie, came, with a 
. commiſſion from the Chanrie of Roſs, andbeing rejected, | 
gave in a proteſtation againſt ruling elders, with odious 
_ accuſations againſt the tables of Edinburgh: Rothes; 
uud the marquis ctaved: inſtruments of the production 
of that proteſtation, but the man at once went off 
the town.” Mf. Andrew Ramſay got up. in a ſtorm, 
and, with gfeat confidence, undertook to prove, from 
 ſeripture, fathets, conſent. of tefojnied [churches, dur 
own. church practice, and; aſſembly- acts, that ruling el · 
ders were lawful and neceſſary members of aſſemblies. 
The commiſſioner, profeſſing his own inſufficiency, pro- 
2 to produce ſome who ſhould prove the contrary. 
canqual,” * fays our author, oy gibed 1 In, private at 
Above s brag, likening him, to the Engliſh champion; 
who provokes all the court to fight him in the king's 8 
preſence, in the quarrel of the king's crown. Vet I! 
think Mr. Andrew would have made his word good a- 


Saint 
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gainſt any of his grace's difputers, if ey Gur have | 
come forward.” ))))... wm 


lachte having been win found a ſubſcriber : 
of the biſhop's rr _ a moſt vicious files. | 
e rom * 927 ted cee 

At * 6th- ſoon, on \ Tueſday, Mort 27s. {pi 
committee gave in their report of the five regiſter-books. 
of the aſſembly, and their reaſons for concluding them 
to be authentic. The commiſſioner, reſolved, it. 
ſeems, to be a conſenter to nothing, would not admit. 
their authenticity. The moderator, on account of the 
importance.of the ſubject, delayed voting upon it till the. 
next day. He then propoſed the naming of aſſeſſors to, 
himſelf, and of a privy conference. This was over-ruled, 5 
in conſidetation of the epiſcopal abuſe of the privy con- 
ference, to enervate and ſubvert the aſſembly ; but the 
moderator was permitted to name a committee, to meet 
with him an hour every day, for regulating the proceed - 
ings. The commiſſioner proteſted, that / ſuch nomina- 
tion ſhould not be prejudicial to the king's right, of or- 
dering the matters to be moved i in the aſſembly... Rothes 
affirmed that right to be in the moderator. The com- 
mittee were then named, conſiſting of four miniſters, - 


live of the PONY viz. Rothes, Montroſe, Lindſay, | 
N TOR , 5 
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Loudon, and Balmerino threeof the gentry, and thro 


of the, commiſſioners from burghs. b 


1 Rest eame vos lad and proteſt- 


EY ation of the biſhops. 80 ſoon as it was read, lords 


Montgomery, Fleming, Elcho, Boyd, and young Durie, 
proteſted, in name of the complainers, that the biſhops 
Had acknowledged their citation, and appeared-by their 


proctors, although they had wilfully abſented themſelves 
in perſon; and therefore craved, hat ſentence might be 
| given againſt them, as preſent. The commiſſioner took 
2 counter proteſt. He alſo produced three papers, one 
| fubſcribed by the dean of Edinburgh and others, ano- 
mer by the miniſters of Dundee, and the third by eight 
of the preſbytery of Glaſgow, containing each a proteſt a- 


gainſt the aſſembly, if elders or commiſſioners ſhould 


have a voice. Theſe were ſuppreſſed, with the commiſ- 


Honest open indignation, after ſome | papers had been 
read, in e of the right of daun to fit <0 e 


OE * * 


75 


The preſbyterian party were 0 to NEVE from 


this day's procedure, that the number of proteſtors, 
with which they were threatened, was now nave to be 
: ſmall, and of wite conſideration.” Pp 


„ 


Chap. WE r 0. as GO. by 


On Wedgelday, November 28 before the fitting 


commenced, a report was propagated, that the commiſ- 
ſioner intended to depart from the aſſembly that day, 


and to break it up, in fo far as he could. The preſby- 


terian party heard this with much concern; and in- 
| deed, it was beyond their expectation. They had but 


ſmall hopes, at firſt, of the afſembly” s ſitting down with 
the commiſſioner's conſent; but, as it had commenced 


procedure, they thought, that che made of proteſting 
would have been continued by the commiſſioner, with- 


-6ut his breaking up the afſembly, at leaſt, at ſo early a 


period: more eſpecially, as he had often expreſſed his 
deſire to fit till matters ſhould. be in to ſome _ 


able concluſion. 3 1 


- The firſt buſine TP « of this day was the aſſembl y boells.. 
The commiſſioner, teſtified his deſire of ſeeing the 


church regiſters reſtored to her; but, of neceſſity, pro- 
teſted againſt theſe books as true and ſufficient. The 
aſſembly, notwithſtanding, in one voice, no of 
tnem as the authentic . of the: cinen. | 


1 The | - cds of the biſhop's r being | 
reſumed, anſwers to it in writing were given in, and the 


moderator required the aſſembly to vote upon the queſt- 


ion, whether — found themſelves the biſhop's judges! * 
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The commiſſioner thereupon produced the king's in- 
ſtructions, ſubſcribed and ſigned, whereby” ſays 
principal Bailie © ſundry things were granted to our de- 
-fire; but nothing that gave us a tolerable ſecurity of 
any thing g. The moderator, in a learned ſpeech, re- 
turned thanks for the king's great favours, contained in 
that paper; and afterwards, preſſed the aſſembly to pro- 
Ceed to the vote. A ſad, grave, and ſorrowful dif- 
courſe” enſued. The commiſſioner, in a ſpeech, ac- 


companied by tears, ſpoke 'muth of his fincere endea- 


vours to ſerve God, the king, and country; of his grief, 


yet neceſſity to depart. The cauſes he alledged were, 


| 5 the ſpoiling the aſſembly, by partial directions from the 


tables at Edinburgh; and the precipitant intruſion of 


lay. elders to vote in the aſſembly; and his grace added, 
that, inſtead of chuſing elders, had the preſbyteries ap- 
plied to the king, he, out of his good liking to the aſ- 


ſembly, would have taken the voice of ſo many noble- 
men and gentlemen conducible for his Weh if they 
would have had patience to have the right of their i in- 


terrupted poſſeſſions reſtored to them by order. 


This was anſwered by Rothes, Loudon, and others, 


and after many words, the commiſſioner proteſted, 
„that no act there ſhould import his conſent, and that 


nought done by the voices of the preſent members wa 
”— | . 5 Aa ful. . 


o 
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lawful.” He alſo: diſcharged them from procerding any 
further. Whilſt he was going, lord Rothes gave to the 
clerk a proteſtation i in writing, prepared for ſuch an oc- 
currence ; and after a ſhort ſpeech from Argyle, which 


vas thought, at the time, rather ambiguous, followed by. 


an anſwer from Loudon and 1 the commiſſioner 
and counſellors _ | EN eee = 
The afſembly, being _ left to themſelves, and confiſt: 
ing of only one party, reſolved, at all hazards, to adhere 
to the proteſtation againſt the: commiſſioner's departure, 
and to remain ſtill to nen, needful were 
concluded. I a e "36 


C 


«b -> We 3 . it proper to be particular in ſtating 
the various ſtruggles and conteſts of the two parties. 
Our limits will not permit us to enter ſo minutely into the 
kuture proceedings, which we muſt therefore relate i in a 
__ more * 18 r : ib 


Thurſday, 3 1 was the eighth ſeſſion. 
Argyle came back, and, although he was not a mem- 
ber of the aſſembly, was earneſtly entreated by the mo- 
derator, to chuntenance their meetings, and bear wit⸗ 


© neſs to the righteouſneſs of their proceedings. This, 
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der er ir. een. ee, perform 


* 


, - * * 
* 4 


The. adembiy 8 theit _—_ neil he 26h 
- December incluſive, having in whole twenty-ſix ſe 
ſions, or diets. During the cighteen ſeſſions after the 
commiſſioner” s departure, they reaſoned and decided 
upon. various important matters, of the chief of which, 


che e is 2 ee 


i Alter 3 che dehnten Aich, and Fel 
abs it excluded or admitted the poſterior innovations 
of the church, an ordinance or decree was paſſed, by : 
which epiſcopacy and the articles of Perth were declar- 
ed to have been abjured in the confeſſion; and were of 
new e and e as an and e 


S 


17 


. The broks of e 1 logon ant 
high commiſſion, were, 1 _ ſeveral decrees, abo- 
liſhed. 
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zd. An inveſtigation was malle, into the proceedings 
of the fix immediately preceding afſemblies, which were 
found to be corrupt, and were termed < the inbringers 
of the innovation, and cauſes of the diviſions, and evils, 
under which the church laboured.” They were ac- 
5 cordingly 


- 


OF A, ,. ? | 77 | 


. * 
DET 8 


„ declared to bh: null. And, from:this 3 | 
tion, were deduced as conſequences, the freedom 
of all, from the oattis of conformity taken by the 155 
ſhops ; the veſtitution of preſbyteries and aſſemblies to 
their rights, which, it was found, were never null, 
though for a time, by the violence and injuſtice of the 
biſhops, ſuppreſſed; the validity of the admiſſions arid 
depoſitions of miniſters, paſſed lately by the prelbyteries 
without the biſhops' conſent ; and other conſequenoes 
of a ſimilar nature,—all of een ſet doven by way 
of alis. „ . 


5 | 4 | Tang \ 
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be 4 The biſhops, and ſundry miniſters, were tried, . 
and Gepoled, for profeſſing the doctrines of arminian- 
ifmg popery, and atheiſm ; for urging: the uſe: of the li- 
turgy, bowing to the altar, and wearing the cope and 
rotebet; for declining the aſſembly; and for being 
guilty of ſimony, avarice, profanity, adultery, drunken 
neſs, and other infamous crimes. Among thoſe depoſ- 
ed, were the biſhops of Galloway, St. Andrew's, Bre- 

chin, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Roſs, Glaſgow, Argyle, 
and Dunblane, who were alſs excommunicated. Ork- 
ney was found guilty of profanity, ſimony, and other of 
the charges ; but; having profeſſed his diſlike of the late 
innovations, and ſent a letter of ſubmiſſion to the ſynod, | 


was only depoſed, and ordained to giye tokens of re- 


— 
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1— vigainſt e a day appointed· The difhop of” the 
Illes was depoſed, and ſentence of excommunication 
pronounced againſt him, to-take place againſt à certain 
day, unleſs he gave the like tokens.” Murray, not hav-. . 
ing been formally ſummoned, was not excommunicat- 
ed. And Dunkeld, and Caithneſs, on account of their 
ſubmiſſion, received favour. Dunkeld was continued 
in his miniſtry! at Semidores; and Caithneſs was to be 
re admitted miniſter of ſome church, on Er _— 
ton; or proofs;of penitence. - ++ le 
* | «th, The covenant, beg approved by a particular de- 
- claration, was ordered to be ſigned by every one, un- 
der pain of excommunication ; and copies were prepar- 
ed, to be ſubſcribed by the aſſembly and council. The 
Commiſſioner, a few days before the laſt ſitting, tranſ- 
mitted to the aſſembly, a declaration on the fame ſub- 
ject, which he propoſed, ſhould be adopted. | That de- 
claration having been referred to a committee, was, 
7 upon their report, rejected, becauſe it was in terms di- 
rectly oppoſite to the declaration previouſſy agreed upon 
by the aſſembly; the one declaring, that, by the cove- : 
nant, epiſcopacy, and the Perth articles, were {worn to 
be defended ; the O00: that, * that covenant, both 
Wen id) B i 
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* 


eth! An a& was made agabnſt the-elvit; wes. ef 
churehmen, by which they were declared Wen 


to ou _ ye in e 

1 da idea 1 Wang dente and ba. 
rons, were appointed, not as commiſſioners for parlia- | 
ment, but as the aſſembly agents, to requeſt the royal 
aſſent to their proceedings, and to petition a number 
of things in the name and behalf of the church; and a 
draught of a petition from the aſſembly to the king was 
read, N and ordered to be RPE preſented, 


16 « Thus; ” to uſe FRO a BYE age of a 1 kilto- =. 
rian,” epiſcopacy, the high commiſſion, the articles of 3 
Perth, the canons, and the liturgy, were aboliſhed and 
declared unlawful : And the whole fabric. which James 
and Charles, in a long courſe of years, had been rearing | 
with ſo much care bend JO fell at once to ene? 
i e Ir * . 
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Beſides the Nacken Wet enunietdted, the x: ; 
ſembly decreed a viſitation to the old college of Aber- 
deen, upon the ſupplication of Mr. John Lundie, pro- 


feffo of * on account of abuſes introduced by 5 
« „ 


eee Wagon 85 
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: he! biſhog—and. another, to the college of Glaſgow, 
with power to depoſe ſuch, of the profeſſors as had been 
deficient in duty, and to eſtabliſh a profeſſor of divinity, 
„ hey were likewiſe employed, in appointing and tranf- - 
porting miniſters to vacant pariſhes, and in fixing places 
for receiving penitent biſhops. We find alſo, that they i 
{renewed the act of aſſembly againſt fiſhing on Sundays, | 
and: ordained an overture to be printed with regard to 
the Edinburgh and Glaſgow markets on Monday; j 
Which were, wan, to be urayoidable profungtons 
of the ſabbath. VVV 


The ke day Fr the aſſembly is fad by principal Bai- 
e to. haye been a blyth day to all. In the end the 
moderator acknowledged the great goodneſs of God 
and che king; thanked much the town of Glaſgow, and 
gave them a fair commendation for their care and pains 
to give the aſſembly all contentment ; ; alſo Argyle, for 
the comfort of his affiſtance from the beginning to the 
end. Mr. John Row took up the cxxxiii. pfalm, and 
the bleſſing being ſaid, we all departed with great com- 
fort and humble joy, caſling ee and our or 
; church, in the arms of our "ROS ee 


144 


0 
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80 ended} the 83 of an aſſembly, which danke a 
memorable ra in the hiſtory of the Scots church. The 


| firmneſs and reſolution, the order and unanimity which 
| pervaded and governed the whole of their procedure, 
g were wonderful. Notwithſtanding the oppoſition of 
the court, and the deſertion of the commiſſioner, | 
they continued to fit, to deliberate, and to reſolve; upon 
matters of the higheſt conſequence, in which they 5 


gave ſuch deciſions as. could not fail to excite. the 
diſpleaſure, and even the vengeance of the king. 


And all this was done in the face of the diſſolutioa 
pronounced by the commiſſioner; of an act Which 
was drawn up the night of his departure, and proclaim- 
ed next day at the croſs, diſcharging the aſſembly, un- 
ger pain of treaſon; and of ſundry proclamations and 


declarations, which were aherward framed 85 his s grace, WE 
and Rah in e 1 e 


W . theſe ee e hey» were een * . 


by afvſted by: the earl of Argyle, whoſe conduct in remain- 


ing among them, went much againſt the ſtomach both 


ol the commiſſioner and king.” And, hence, the ſingular 
reſpect which his majeſty had formerly entertained for 
that nobleman, was inſtantly converted into hatred and 


| * 2 7 5 Argyle's : 95 
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Argyle 's example, however, joined to the commul. 
ober s quiet deportment, in the midſt of the country 
where his power lay, wrought ſo upon the lords of the 
eouncil, and others of the nobility, who had formerly 


- ſtood out, that many of them, during the time of the af- | 
| ſembly, and others, Ronny 3 _ themſelves 
"_ On” re AT rats 


Dy | 
* 


e in the By counties of Bans 


an enthuſiaſtic zeal prevailed, for the reformation 


of religion, and for the ſubſequent abjuration of | 
 epiſcopacy, it does not appear, that the inhabitants of 
Glaſgow were, by any means, ſo active in the cauſe, as 


| their neighbors. This ſupineſs may be attributed, 


partly to the veneration which they entertained for their : 
metropolitan; but, chiefly, to a ſenſe of intereſt, in re- 
ſpe& of the temporal advantages, which they derived 


from the riches of the biſhop, and clergy. This laſt 


conſideration would, no doubt, have the elect, of re» 
tarding the progreſs of any deſire in the citizens, for the. 


abolition of the ancient religion; and of rendering them 
_ leſs eager ſor the deſtruction of an order of men, to ? 
- whoſsexiſtence, and influence, ihey were indebted, for 

| the enjoyment of wealth, and conſequent happineſs, TRUE 


LIT CEO gs Wt 
FEE: + Memoirs of biſhop Gythry, Þ e 


igen his . 


THE petition ei une to the king, was en- 
ruſted to Mr. George Winram of Libberton, who: ſet 


off for the court, on the ninth of January 1639, and 


was, with ſome difficulty, introduced to his majeſty in 


council, by the marquis of Hamilton. His grace, on 
his knee, read the ſupplication, upon which, the king 
made this ſingular remark, When they have broken my 
head, they will put on my cowl ”” Mr. Winram ſtaid many 
weeks for an anſwer, but received none. The king, 


however, ſent a letter to his council in Scotland, (which 
vas read, January the 29th) bearing, that for the better 
ſettling of Scottiſh matters, he would be at York againſt 


the firſt of April, and would call vm ron council 1% 


and give: _ advice. | 


| Meantime, We covenanters had reaſon to fafpent that” 


the king's intention was very different from that of tak- 5 
ing counſel. They had received intelligence, that an 
cath had been exacted from their countrymen at court, 
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by which they renounced the aſſembly, and promiſed 
their full aſſiſtance to the king, whenever he ſhould re- 
quire it; that his majeſty, by a letter, publiſhed on the 


. 26th January, had commanded. all. the nobles and gen. 


try of England, to attend his royal ſtandard at York, 


on che firſt of April, i in order to oppoſe the Scots; and 
that the marquis of Hunt] 


had been appointed; the 
king's: lieutenant int the, gone of edu * 


authority. ee e Ii JJ he On OE 4, 
« 42 2 0 : * a $f & 4 4 « A 4 | 
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Alarmed at theſe. 1 bot ee not t to 


craft. to ſupernatural aſſiſtance alone, of | which, how- 
ever, they held themſelves · well aſſured, they prepared 
to maintain and defend their religious tenets by military 


force. The leading members of the aſſembly, who had 


been appointed a ſtanding committee, convened a general 
meeting at Edinburgh, on the twentieth, of F ebruary, 


conſiſting of noblemen, and commiſſioners from, the 


other eſtates. This meeting en eee e upon 
the raiſing of an army, and Leſley, a ſoldier of experi- 
. ence and abilities, having been appointed general, the 
covenanters caſt their eyes on all fides, abroad and at 
home, from whence any aid or ſupport. could be ex - 
pected. Cardinal Richlieu, the politic and enterpriſing 


miniſter of France, irritated at Charles anſwer to the 
| 0 rench 


6 ir. 
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French Ambaſſador, with regard to the Low country 


provinces, carefully fomented the firſt commotions in 


Scotland; and, to encourage the covenanters in their 
oppoſition, ſupplied them ſecretly: with money and 
arms. At home, William Dick, at that time the moſt 


conſiderable. merchant. in, the country, was preyailed 


upon. by flattery, and, his own. vain-glory, to advance 
them very great ſums, at firſt,. four hundred thouſand 
merks Scots, and afterward much more. In return for 
theſe favours, the covenanters cauſed him to be made 
provoſt of Edinburgh; but, by theſe nee ban Was 
Wen and in Wen died eee albirke⸗ 


{ *_ 22 
#3 „ 


Sappi; in this ni; 8 covenanters „ 


with vigour. and abilities, . The carl of Argyle became 


the chief leader of the party, — forces were regularly in- 

lied and diſciplined.— the caſtle of Edinburgh, and a 
few. others, which belonged to the king, being unpro- 
vided with victuals, ammunition, and garriſons, were 
ſoon ſeized,—the fortifications of Leith were begun and 


carried on with great rapidity,—and the whole country, 
except a ſmall . under the power of the mon of 


en, 
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. Hititly, being n the hands of the belattefe, W i. 
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le king, on the thi hand, Py averſe to vio- 

1 and ſanguinary meaſures, ſuffered his attachment 
to the hierarchy to prevail over his other paſſions; and 
haſtened his military preparations, for ſubduing the re. 
fractory ſpirit of Scotland Having put $000 land for- 
ces on board a fleet, entruſted to the marquis of Hamil. 
ton, with orders to fail to the frith of Forth; and levi- 
ed an army of near 20,000 foot, and above 3000 horſe, 
which was put under the command of the earl of Arun- 
del, the king himſelf joined the army, attended by the 
peers of England; and in this fituation, with the ap- 
pearatice' of a ſpendid court, ed K more __ Ws 


force, the args arrived at Berwack: | 
| ; W Jaws 


| Sg 
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Thus commenced thoſe Atbentertt ald anordert, 

which; thou gh ſuppreſſed by the articles of pacification 
agreed upon at Berwick, and, ff ubſequently, by the treaty 
of Rippon, were revived and continued; 1 and, ending | 
in an oppoſition betwixt the king arid parliament, pro- 
| duced; in 1642, thoſe civil wars, that, for a long period, 


delugedthis country with blood. 
| ; . 
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Before me commencement t of theſe diſorders Janes, | 
8 as of Montroſe; returnin g from his travels, an accom- | 
_ pliſhed gentleman nd ſcholar, had been introduced to 
the king; but, by the inſinuations of the marquis of Ha- 
milton, had not been received with that diſtinckion, to 
whieh he eonceived himſelf entitled. ' Diſguſted with 

| this treatment, he joined the covenanters, and. employ- 
ed himſelf, with zeal, and ſucceſs, in levying and con- 
ducting their armies. Having walted on the king, while 
the royal army lay at Berwick, he was gained over by _. 
the careſſes of the monarch, devoted himſelf thenceforth | 
to his ſervice, and entered i into a correſpondence with 
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. the inſurrection, after the treaty of Berwick, the 
covenanters entruſted to his command, two thoufand 
foot, and five hundred horſe; and his friends, the cadets 
and relations of his family, had the command of, five 
thouſand more. After paſſing the Tweed, his corre- 
| ſpondence with the king was dif covered by the covenant= 
ers; when, being accuſed of treachery, and of correſpond: 
ing with the enemy, he openly avowed bis conduct, b 
and aſked the generals, if hey dared to call theit ſove- 


reign a foe. 


JJ a baer 


- 


Vakieg himſelf a to the royal party, be ne. 
F for Iriſn troops, to make a diverſion in Scot- 
land, with which he defeated Lord Elcho at Perth; and, 
being joined by the eart of Airly, and his two. younger 
fons, attacked Lord Burley's army at Aberdeen, put 
them to flight, and did great execution upon them. In 
ſeveral other engagements he was ſtill ſucceſsful ; and 
. deſcending into the ſouthern counties, in 1645, he gave 

battle at Kilſyth, to 7000 of the covenanters, under 
lieut. general Bailie, in which the Sos fortune 
attended him. wh | 


— ot 
— 


This memorable ee ee habla on the 15th 
of Auguſt 1645. Six thouſand of Bailie's troops 
were put to the ſword ; and, the greater part of the re- 
| maining 1000 being ſuffocated in the Dullater-bog, the 
covenanters were left, ſcarcely any remains of an army 
in Scotland, while Montroſe ſuffered a very inconſider- 
able loſs. Theſe repeated ſucceſſes ſhook the whole - 
kingdom, turned the minds of the wavering, and many 
ho ſecretly favoured the royal . now declared 7 


themſelves 0 „ 


The e city 155 Glaſgow, eule i that Mouse gave 
his troops t two days. reſt at Kilſyth, ſent Sir Robert Dou- | 


, gas of pegs fr ard Mr. Archibald Fleming, com- 
ys 


Chap. 4. 4 o GLASGOW, f 83 
_ miffary, to congratulate his Jardſhip.on 51 fignal vic- 

tory 3 and, in the name of the magiſtrates, to invite 

him, and his army, to ſpend ſome days at Glaſgow. ; 
He, atcotdingly,: marched next day, with his army, to 
the city, where he was welcomed, and entertained with 
great ſolemnity. He received very graciouſſy che gpo- 5 
logies they made him, and took in good part their pro- 

miſes of better behaviour; and of net to has 
_ cauſe 0 0 N . 8 Bok oY Hr Bak 


2 * 


5 Monti 8 „ „ on 
account of the plague, which was then raging, with 
great fury in the city. He encamped the next day at 
Bothwel. The magiſtrates of Edinburgh found it pru- 
dent, to ſend a deputation to him, at this place, in or- 
der to tender their ſubmiſſion, and loyalty. to their ſore- 
reign, and to expreſs their ſorrow for being led into re · 
bellion, to which they had been compelled, by the power 
and influence of the reſtleſs nobility. Several of the 
nobles, alarmed and terrified by Montroſe's ſucceſſes - 
and ſignal victories, had by this time fled into England 
for ſafety, others had followed the earl of Argyle i into | 
Ireland, and ſome had retired into the Iſles. Under 
theſe circumſtances, the cities of Glaſgow, and Edin- 


ane, N e in ſaving themfelms: from. 
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ces were routed I'by Me $ e 


Book EL 


te plunder and ſword of an illuſtrious e who 


made the we: nation tremble.” L Da, 


* 


4 At it Bothvvel, e ee Clyde, 
a a piece of noble architecture, and a ſeat of the Cumings 


in the 13th century, Montroſe, as lieutenant and gover- 


nor of Scotland, received, for his prince, the homage 


of the remaining bility, the greater part of whom, 
came on purpoſe to deceive him, and to miſlead him 
into a ſnare. This they effected, by bewildering him 


and his army in the mountains, and deſerting him, 
chieftain aſter chĩeſtain, until they left him, with 5 80 a 


few ft 1 eee ee = the nk 


irn 44 


4 


David Led had been detached, . the army in En- | 


eg to the relief of his diſtreſſed party in Scotland. 
"Montroſe advanced {till farther to the ſouth, in hopes of 
rouſing ſome of the ſouthern nobility who had promil- 


ed to join him, and of obtaining from England a ſup- 
ply of cavalry.” He was ſurpriſed: by Leſly at Philip: 
haugh, in the foreſt; and, after a ſhort conſjiet, * for. 


a 


bebte ee. defeat which N Wen on . 13th 


Beptember) 1645; Montroſe, as the king's lieutenant 


had | proclaimed a . to be held in es 
1 
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* 


upon the 20th of October. The committee of eſtates; 2 
and commiſſion of the church, now reſolved to go thi· 
ther againſt that time; and ſent orders to the weſtern 
ſhires to attend their arrival. "David Leſſy, with one 
half of his horſe, went along with them as a convoy, the 
other haf being ſent to Alloa, to deſtroy the lands of | 
the earl of Marr, o on account of the e of that _ 
ly. - e T On? 


* 

* p* . » * 
1 

* - 


| - Three of the priſoners taken at Philiphaugh; viz Sir 
. William Rollock, Sir Philip Niſbet, and Alexander 
Ogilvy of Inverquharity, were executed at Glaſgow 5 
the firſt on the 28th, and the others on the agth of Oe- 
tober. Upon occaſion of theſe executions, the Rev. 
Mx. David Dickſon, then profeſſor of Ea in Glaſ- | 
gow. college, faid, The work goes bonnily on,” which 
paſſed into a proverb. The execution of the other pri- 
7 ſoners was delayed till the fitting. of the parliament, 
which had been called by the e to meet at 
St. Andrew” ha on the e o ee | 


e in the meantime, had brought his ey : 
army towards' Glaſgow, which he did not enter, deter- 


| red, it is ſaid, by the plague which {till prevailed in 


the city. He remained in the neighbourhood for ſeve- 
ral days, expecting their coming out to give him battle; 


— 


* 
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but, finding they | had no intention of doing fo, he Wurm; | 
A is 


7 


Ley l with great civiley 1 to. 8 nn | 


4 * he jeeringly borrowed from them twenty thou · 


ſand pounds Scots, as the intereſt, as he teryged it, of 


the fifty thouſand; which, it was alledged, they had lent 


to Montroſe. At Leſly's approach, the miniſters retired 


to the weſt country, and took. refuge at Kilbarchan, 


| JOY Ys _ — was e | | 


7 


| Digby 2 . 1 were to — — Ee the | 
is which Montroſe had ſummoned to meet at 


_ Glaſgow, fled out of Leſly's way, as well as they could. 
_ Digby's coach was taken with moſt of his papers, which 
* have ſhewn that the Ro ad 


.* 35 


| ie the * of - Phiiphoughi, in which Moncrdle 
e ſo fudden à reverſe of fortune, it was ima- 
gined by many, that ſomething was wrong on the part 
of the earl, at Bothwel » Glaſgow, or Kilfyth. It is faid, 
that the highlanders, under his command, were in a 


8 ſtate of utter barbarity, and that his power over them 2 
| and their chieftains, reſted entirely on his maſterly ad- 

5 areſe. In the 1 N before the battle of 'Kilfyth, 
„„ Soo OD | „ 


Chap. 4. ; \ + O'# orte, 8 8 
an unfortunate chapman, coming over Take-me-down, 
fell in the way of Montroſe's forces, and told them what 
he knew of general Bailie's army, and where he had 
ſeen them before he came over the hill. Notwithſtand- 
ing this important information, an old highland. ſeer, 
whoſe uſe was to. inſpire this ſavage band with courage 
before battle, in the manner of the ancient bards, inſiſt- 
ed upon this poor chapman's death, as an offering to Was 
den, and an emblem of the blood of their enemies. . 
uas inſtantly put to death, without ceremony; and, as 
if inſpired with the blood of this itinerant victim, as 
preſage of good fortune, they attacked the covenanters, 
with ſo much fury, that it was not in the marquis 
power to reſtrain their ardour. * | | The purſuit, to the 
weſtward, continued to Kirkintilloch on the ſouth, and 
to Glorat on the north fide of the Kelvin. — And to 
the eaſtward, where the army came from, their res 
mains were chaſed to Stirling and Airth. This army, 
on their march from Fife, entertained 2 preſentiment, 
chat they ſhould never return to their own. e 
and the fatal e was but ee c 


The FIN at Philiphaugh, was al Saas 
of the misfortunes of Montroſe, as well as of his royal 


maſter. The latter, after various diſaſters, having, in 


* 


„ This ſtory is given from tradit on. 


— 


— 
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the beginning of. May, #6467 aſcii from Oxford, 
Which was then beſieged by Sir Thomas Fairfax, genes 


tal of the parliamentary forces, threw himſelf v upon the 
mercy of the Scots army, encamped at Newark. Here 


he immediately found himſelf a priſoner, a guard hav- 
ing been ſet upon him, under colour of protecdion, 


though he was treated with every mark of exterior, 
but diſtant, reſpect. The Scottith generals and com- 
miſſioners informed the Engliſh parliament, of the king” 98 


: unexpected appearance; and his majeſty was ſoon pre- 


vailed upon, to iſſue orders to his garriſons, to {urren- 4 
det. to the POO * 


- 


He was alſo conſtrained, to dad A 1 to Mon- 


troſe, commanding him to lay down his arms, and to 


depart into France, there to wait his further pleaſure. 
Theſe injunctions were afterward retiewed, and obedi- 


ence required, under pain of high treaſon. Montroſe, 


therefore; took farewel of his army, and went to a port 


in Angus, where, it had been agreed, a ſkip ſhould be 


found for tranſporting him. Finding the maſter of this 


veſſel a furious abettor of the covenanters, the earl, by the 


perſuaſion of his friends, retired into the highrlands, 
and diſpatched ſome of his ſervants to the ports in the 
north, in ſearch of a veſſel to 1 8 off a few of his — 


e wee e e | 5 


Chap. 4. 6 „ LASB OW _ 

They found, at Stonebive, a ſmall loop from Bergen in 

N orway, in which theſe devoted few; failed for that 

port, on the 3d September: On the ſame night, the carl 

embarked at Montroſe, (the place of his birth,) in the 

34th year of his age, diſguiſed as the ſervant of a wor- 
_ thy SO e 


This yeay ad as it had begun, with bloodſhed, fac 
mine, and peſtilence. The latter, at this time, raged 
with fury in moſt of the towns in Scotland. In Septem- 
ber it began to abate in Edinburgh and Leith. -  Aber- 
deen, Brechin, and other parts of the north, were mi: 
ſerably waſted. St. Andrew's, and Glaſgow; were ſorely 
threatened,—the ſchools and colleges were deſerted, 
5 the mortality i iy theſe two places * hs greats 


The King Seibel in the band of ha e 
for nine months. During this period, the duke of Ha- 
milton, the marquis of Argyle, Lauderdale; and the reſt 
of the Scots commiſfioners at London, had frequent 


conferences with the Engliſh parliament, for adviſing 
what was next to be done, in reference to his majeſty. 


The reſult was, to ſend Engliſh commiſſioners to the 


| king, at Newcaltte, whither ke ant hy "— 5 


* 1 * * 


Ze? * 
, ; 


i 
* 
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ase with ſundry propoſitions to which his afſgnt 


was required. 


The commiſſioners baving arrived | at Newcatle, 


upon the twenty- fifth of July, preſented the propoſitions 


to his majeſty, entreating a ſpeedy anſwer. - The king, 


having conſidered, the propoſitions, anſwered, * « That 
unto many of them he ſhould gladly accord, for peace” 


fake, but amongſt them there were ſome, whereunto he. 
could not aſſent, unleſs he would an- king himſelf. os Thoſe | 


to which his majeſty excepted, were ſeven in number, | 


the firſt of which was, that he ſhould ſubſcribe the league 
and covenant , - and approve of the aſſembly of divines, 


and of the whole proceedings, of both parliaments. 


The others rended chiefly to abridge the regal power, . 


and to except from pardon, fundry perſons who bad | 


Favoured the rye. caufe, 5 hag | 
His majeſty moved the b n HN to Avid "ihe 
articles, and to accept ſatisfaction from him i in thoſe he 
could yield to. | They replied” « Al} or none,” | Where: 
upon he told them, „That it was not his fault that 
they parted without accomodation, but their conftitu- 
ents', who had appointed them to preſs. ſuch things, as 
tie could not conſent fo, without hurting his inward. 
peace, 


* 


Chap. 4+ OF GLASGOW. or * 2 


peace, ad was dearer to 15 than nike and there. 
fore he behoved to diſmiſs them with a raren and taks 


his hazard of what e follow,” 


The e departed from Newcaſtle upon : 
Auguſt the 2d, and next. day, the chancellor, the mar- 
quis of Argyle, and the earl of Dunfermline, offered to 0 
is majeſty, to proceed to London, and treat with the 
parliament, for a mitigation of the articles. Whether 
the king truſted them is doubtful, but the royaliſts he. 
ſtated not to  fay, That . 2 would Fa in a bar- 


goin. „ i 5 
"This opinion was fully verified. After fundry . 
rences of the commiſſioners on both ſides, it was con- ; 
cluded, that the Scots ſhould receive 200,000. ſterling 
in hand, and public faith for as much more, to be paid 
at certain terms, on condition they would withdraw | 
their army, and ſurrender the A without: any * 
tions jor him. 88 „ ae ON 


Tok a AF 
Lt. 


Accordingly, on a the 28th of 1 1 5 the 0 
was delivered up, or rather ſold, f to the parliament” 5 
commiſſioners, who conducted him to Holdenby, or 
M2 EP — Holmby- | 


o vw 


» Guthry's memoirs f Rapin, Hume. 
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that the king fled from Hampto 
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0 in Northamptonſhire. He was ſoon after 
taken from Holmby, and carried to the army, by cornet 
Joyce, who, from being a tailor before the war, had be. | 
come a commiſſioned officer, and had fignalized him. | 
| felf by his bravery. But Cromwell, whoſe great deſign 
was, to hinder any conjunction between the king and 


the preſbyterians, conducted him to Hampton-court, 


From thence, with the connivance, as it is thought, of 


Cromwell, he made his eſcape, and went to the Iſle of 
Wight, where he was received by colonel W 


0 and a ad in Carlſbrook caſtle. 


79015 the 8 Cromwell, and Ireton, at the 
| heat of the parliamentary forces, had gained ſeveral vie- 


tories over the king's army, and the garriſons, and forti- 


| fied places, had ſurrendered to the parliament. The 
victors, however, being divided into two parties, under 
che names of independents and preſbyterians, began to 
\ quarrel} among themſelves; and the refult of theſe ani- 
moſities, was a mutiny in the army, which marched u- 


gainſt, and ſubdued the parliament. I was in conſe 
quence of this meeting, and * the e lafery of his perſon 


Cbep. 4. 
— — ; 
n 
e e eee the army, vere now united 
/they covld not.enjoy their power and ck 
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| great diſturbance and oppoſition; and tumults and in- 


ſiurrections, gombinations and conſpiracies, increaſing 
F POL * nnn 


0 


'-Scodtnd, ee ee ee Wha/ hs wh; 


de firſt fatal diſaſter, now promiſed it ſupport and afliſt- ED 


ance. The independents had taken every occaſion of mor- 
tifying the Scots. The ſubjection of che parliament, and 
che «confinement. of the king, ſeemed to threaten the 


overthrow of preſbytery. "Theſe, and other grievances, 
' were complained of by the Scots; and the violence done 


- to his majeſty, were conſidered as repugnant to the co- 


venant, by which they ſtood engaged to defend his per- 
ſon. They agreed, therefore, to arm themſelves in his 
8 8 and RIA Wy an n of TR”; 


5 Aiftirbed by din. 
tents and animoſities among themſelves. Forces were 
* grdered to be levied, and each diſtrict being required 


to... 
/ | 
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to furniſh a particular quota, the clergy took an active 
part in oppoſing the levy. Though adhering to their ori. 
ginal principles, and reſolving to ſupport a mixed go- 
vernment, they dreaded the reſtoration of monarchy 
would take place without the eſtabliſhment of preſby. 
tery in England. Excited by their diſcourſes, ſeveral of 
che burghs, and ſhires, were extremely backward,' and 
| even refractory, in providing their contingent of troops. 
| | 3 The town of Glaſgow having been among the number 
1 of theſe contumacious burghs, the magiſtrates and coun- 
cil were ſummoned to anfwer to the parliament for their 
conduct. Although the fault was common to them, with 
the greater part of the kingdom, they were impriſoned, ; 
and detained for ſeveral days. And having profeſſed i 
ſcruples of conſcience, with regard to promoting the le- 
vy, they were alſo deprived of their offices, by an act of 
parliament, dated 10th June, 1648, and a commiſſion 
was ſent to the old council, authoriſing them to ele 3 
new eee. 23 eite Yor ak +F | fi wer” 
The council met qn the 1 10 of 3 and FA act of 
parliament being produced, was ordered to be publiſhed 7 
at, the market-croſs. The next day being fixed for the ; 
election, Colin Campbell was choſen provoſt, and John : 
Anderſon, I ames Tran; and William N eilſon, bailies. 


Chap. „ : 5 or 6 1480 ow 1 3 


The council was 1 up, of thoſe who had ſerved bn, 
counſellors, i in the 125 0 5. 


— 


— 


Principal Bailie, in giving an account of 2 oecur- 
rence, ſays, 6 But this i is not all our miſery. Before this 
change, ſome regiments. of horſe and foot were ſent to L 
our town, with orders to quarter on no other but the 
magiſtrates, council, ſeſſion, and their lovers. Theſe or- 
ders were executed with rigour. On the moſt religious 
people of our town, huge burdens did fall. On ſome ten, 
on ſome twenty, and on others thirty ſoldiers, and more 
did quarter; who, beſide. meat and drink, wine, and 
good cheer, and whatever they called for, did exact 
cruelly their daily pay, and much more. In ten days 
they coſt a few honeſt, but mean people, 40000 l Seats, . 
beſide plundering of theſe whom neceſſity forced to flee 
from their houſes. Our loſs and danger was not ſo great. 
by N Crean | 


„ 25 
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The magiſtrates 253 council, who! were thus ilplaced, - 
were reſtored to their offices, by an act of the commit. | : 
tee of f eſtates, a as RE ae unjuſtly edel f. 

The clergy, in he oppoſnion to the Kory,” were 


1 
* The marquis of Montroſe, f 27th September, * 18 
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| guided * Argyle, and various diſputes upon that 
dead occurred betwixt the commiſſion of the church and 
the parliament. The former inſiſted, that, previous to 


the raiſing of an army, the church ſhould get ſome fa- 


tisfaction, and that an oath of aſſociation ſhould be ta- 
ken, for purſuing the ends of the covenant. The chief 
articles of this oath were, that except the king ſhould ' 
firſt ſubſcribe and ſwear tlie covenants, it was not lawful 


for any to attempt his reſtitution; that popery, prelacy, 


eraſtianiſm, and all ſe&s, ſhould be extirpated; and that 
_ theſe articles, with the others contained in the oath; 
| ſhould, be added to the coronation-oath- of his majeſty, 
and of all his ſucceſſors. The parliament appointed 4 
a committee to confer with the commiſſion of the church; 


and in the meantime PO Iues for e 


* 


| The army y bile plots, ad, in this begin: 
ning of July, to leave Scotland. Principal Bailie ſays, 


© It was the greateſt that went from Scotland, ſince the 


beginning of the troubles, though far from the number, 
as I conceive, of 22,000 foot, and 8,000. horſe, which 
common report made them. Never an army was ſo 
great charge to the country. The foot ſoldier, or his 
levy: money, clothes and arms, coſt generally too pounds 
ns horſemen 300 . their free quar- 

tering 


4 


| Chaps 4. | | F 0 „ : 97 : 
tering, being ; an \ unlimited nd of many very good os 
and pious people. Our ſtate has now found, which ſcarce- 
ly could have been believed, that, contrary to the utmoſt 


endeavours of the church, and all friends, they can raiſe 
and maintain an army, and do what they will, at home. 


3 


and abroad. %% "7 535 
* Upen Wenden, July Sth, the army tnarched forward 
to England, and, the next en had the town of Carliſle 
telversd op cn then. ff eee tain or 45-5 
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at this Nie a general ſpirie of aifroncent A e | 

the two kingdoms: The people found themſelves under 5 
A military tyranny, which rouſed their indignation; and 
loaded with a multiplicity of new and intolerable taxes, 
which excited complaint. The ſame ſpirit had ſeized.the 
Engliſh fleet; and the whole country exhibited a ſcene | 
of the moſt melancholy and diſmal nature; full of tu 

mult, inſurrection, and confuſion, and of the jarrings CD 
diſtruſt, and rancour of Fu +> 4 41 5 
N 1 1 ee greatly overawed, 
that the Scots were declared to be enemies, and all thoſe 
who joined with them traitors, Preparations were made 
by Cromwell, and the military council, for a vigorous 


defence, The 3 army eſtabliſhment Was augmented, and 
| * 43 2 bt: n | 
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feveral ARNIE were gained by the parliamentary for- 
-ees, over thoſe of the royaliſts, i in England and Wales. 


The marquis of Hamilton, one of the leaders of the mo- 


derate preſbyterians, having entered England, at the 
head of a numerous, but undiſciplined army, was attack- 


; ed by Cromwell, near Preſton in Lancaſhite,. his forces 


routed, and himſelf taken priſoner. Cromwell, follow. 
ing his advantage, marched with a confiderable body in- 


to Scotland, joined Argyle, and having ſuppreſſed the 


moderate party, placed the power in the hands 25 the Yio- 


Ates dende, whit obe Which immediately fol. 
-Jowed, inereaſed the power and influence of Cromwell. 


Ile prevailed with the council of general officers, to pre- 
ſent a remonſtrance to the parliament, demanding, a- 


mong other things, the puniſhment of the king, for the 
'blood- ſpilt during the war. His majeſty was immediate- 
ly ſeized, and confined; and, after a public trial, was 
beheaded on the 3oth January, 1649, an event too well 
known, tp require any particular detail. 


, 1 1 
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| T's the death of the king ſucceeded the abolition of 
'monarehy, and of the houſe of r and the N 
1 of wad commonwealth. N | 1 00 
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Thus, 1 we have exhibited the effects of the recen | 
ment of preſbytery, by the general aſſembly of 1638, as 
| ſhewn in the hiſtory of the civil wars, in which the co- 


a venanters bore a principal ſhare, down to the martyrdom 


of the unfortunate Charles. We cannot better expreſs 
ourſelves upon this memorable occurrence, than by 
quoting the words of the elegant hiſtorian, Hume, in 
drawing the character of this monarch. Unhappily, 
his fate threw him into 2 period, when the precedents 
of many former reigns favoured ſtrongly- of arbitrary 

power, and the genius of the people ran violently to- 2 
ward liberty. And, if his political prudence was not 
lufficient to extricate him from ſo perilous a ſituation, he 
may be excuſed; ſince, even after the event, when it 1s 


commonly eaſy to correct all errors, one is at a Joſs to 


determine what conduct, in his circumſtances, could have 
maintaiued the authority of the crown, and preſerved the 
peace of the nation. Expoſed, without revenue, without 


5 arms, to the aſſault of furious, implacable, and bigoted 


Actions, it was never permitted him, but with the moſt 
fatal conſequences, to commit the ſmalleſt miſtake; a 
condition too rigorous to be n on * . hue 


Av 4 
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THE whole authority i in Scotland, was, at this . 
in the hands of Argyle, and the covenanters, a ing 


which was moſt inimical to the intereſts of royalty. 


their political conduct, however, they embraced 4 
maxims, in conſequence of their enmity to the indepen- 


dents, their reſpect to the covenant. by which they had 


engaged to defend the monarchical government, and 
their doubts with regard to the expediency of the re- 


publican ſyſtem. Upon the vacancy of the throne, by 


the execution of the king, (againſt which they had al- 


ways proteſted,) they immediately proclaimed his ſon 


and ſuccefſor, Charles II. but upon condition of his good 


behaviour, and ſtrict obſervance of the covenant, 1 77 


OP 


: 7; be 22 . commonwealth —The reftora- | 


* 


Commiſſioners were ſent to Charles, then 1 Breda. 


After a conference, i in which he found that he had no re- 


ſource, he agreed to the terms which had been propoſed 
to him. To this he had been adviſed by his friends; but 
What chiefly determined him, was the account brought to 
him of the fate of Montroſe. That nobleman, who had 


retired into France, and e from thence to Ger- 
l 3 Ra _ | e 2 


© We 
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many, vocedved from: his young nally a renewal a his 
commiſſion, as captain- general of Scotland. Having ga- 
thered followers in the north of Germany, and received 
ſupplies from the king of Denmark, and others, he ſet : | 
out for the Orkneys, with about 500 men. In this ex- 
pedition he expected to be joined by the highlanders; 
but was diſappeinted. T he committee of eſtates ſent a 
conſiderable force againſt him; and, being unexpectedly 
fallen upon by a body of cavalry under the command 
of colonel Strachan, his army were put to flight, and all 
killed, or taken priſoners. Montroſe himſelf, in the diſ- 
guiſe of a peaſant, was delivered up to his enemies by a 
pretended friend, in whom he had confided. 


Heap now carried to Edinburgh, and there he experi- 


enced every inſult and degradation which rage and ſucceſs 
could inſtigate. Being carried before the parliament, ; 
where he made a moſt animated anſwer to a violent de- 
clamation of London the chancellor, ſentence of death 
was pronounced againſt him; and he was accordingly exe- 
cuted wu May 21ſt, 16 31 in the 52 11 of his ages 


Upon the 2 5 june . the * in . 
quence of an agreement with the commiſſioners from 
Scotland, ſet fail for that country. He arrived in the frith. 
of Cromarty, and was N before . to ſign- 
; the 
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the covenant. He afterward publiſhed ſuch a 3 
as was agreeable to theſe auſtere zealots, and conſented 
to ſubmit to the indignity of a public humiliation. 
© The Engliſh parliament now made preparations for a 

war with Scotland; and Cromwell was diſpatched to in; 
vade the country with an army of 16,000 men, after ha- 
ving been declared captain-general of the forces in Eng. 
| land. He advanced to the Scottiſh army under Leſley, 
then entrenched in a fortified camp between Edinburgh 
and Leith; but, his endeavours to bring Lefley to a bat. 
tle proving fruitleſs, and being reduced to difficulties, by 
the w want e he retired to Dunbar, | | 


> 


* Leſley Followed, and po bee of Lam. 

7: mermuir. Cromwell was now hampered i in fuch A man 

ner, that he would have been obliged to get away by ſea, 

: Had not the fanaticiſm of the Scots forfeited the advanta- 

| ges which they had obtained. Their miniſters, by prayer, 

ö exhortation, and prophecy, inſtigated them to go down, 

and. flay the Philiſtines in Gilgat*, aſſuring them of ſucceſs, 4 
and that Agag, meaning Cromwell, would be delivered 

into their hands . They quitted their ground accord 

- dingly, in ſpite of Leſley's remonſtrances. When Oli- 
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' Lord, he hath Lelivered them into the hands of kis ſer- 
vant!” and ordered his troops to ſing a pfalm of thankſ. 
giving, while they advanced in order to the plain. The 
Scots, though double in number to the Engliſh, were 
put to the flight, and. purſued with great flaughter, a 
bout 3000 being ſlain, and gooe taken priſoners. The 
remnant of the 4 — to . 5 


2 This engagement e 2d September, I 1125 
Cromwell, purſuing his advantage, took poſſeſſion of E- 
dinburgh and Leith. But the approach of winter, and 
a violent fit of the ague, prevented him from pur- 
ſuing the victory any further. He remained ſome- - 
time in Edinburgh, endeavouring to conciliate the af. 
fections of the people; and then marched peaceably, by = 
| the my of . to Glaſgow.” | „ ns 


Concerning this important Ps tradition gives the 

| following ſtory.—The city was {till divided into two fac- 

tions, preſbyterians and ſectaries; the former being roy- _ 

 aliſts, the latter republicans. One of theſe parties ſent in- 
telligence to Cromwell, that his entry into Glaſgow 

would be attended with the loſs of his army; as, in their 3 
road to the city, they behoved to paſs the caſtle, the vaults 8855 5 
of which were Sled with * to be blown 


up, 
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up, at their e in order to deſtroy them. Whe. | 
ther this intelligence was right or not, he prudently 
turned to the right, and entered the city by the. way of 

_ *Cowcaddens and Cow-loan. He took up his lodgings i in 
Silvercraig's houſe, on the eaſt fide of the Saltmarket, 
Here he ſent for a perſon, of whom he heard notice asa 
_— leading man among the people, received him courteout- 
ly, treated him with a good ſupper, and a long prayer; 

and ſent him away fo well pleaſed,” that he reported to. 
the gaping multitude, his firm Land that the & 5-40 


e e e ws ee 
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8 1 as an 5950 to the Urte; . Weng 
{ who had for many Years ruled the roaſt; and governed 
their hearers in their duty to the church and ſtate— 
Ihe preſbyterians, at this time, were in power. Crom. 
well, however, knew how to conquer without the ſword; 
and, in order to fight them at their own weapons, 
went in ſtate, to the cathedral church. Here it ſo | 
happened, that the celebrated paraphraſt, Mr. Zacharias 
Boyd, preached in the forenoon, and railed ſo bitterly 
againſt Cromwell, that his ſecretary, Thurloe, aſked leave, 
5 in a whiſper, „10 piſtol the coundrel. No, no, ſays the 
2 general, we will manage him im another way. —In the 


N he aſked the "FG to * with him, and con- 
. +» eluded 
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duded the entertainment with a prayer, which, it is fad, | 
laſted till three in the morning. 


* 


| Upon 3 approach to the city. the magiſtrates 


and part of the miniſters, fled. * I,” ſays principal Bai- 


lie, got to the ifle of Cumbray' with the lady Montgos 
mery, but left all my f:mily and goods to Cromw«Ws 
courteſy, which indeed was great. He took ſuch a courſe 
with his ſoldiers, that they did leſs diſpleaſure at Glaſgow, 


| than if they had been at London. I took this extraordi- 


nary favour, from their coming alone to gain the people, 


and to pleaſe Strachan, with whom he was keeping corre- 


ſpondence; and by whom he had great hopes to draw 
over the weſtern army, at leaſt to a ceſation with him. 


At this time there lay in the weſt a conſiderable body - 


of cavalry, which had been raiſed by an aſſociation of 
the chief gentlemen, and clergy, of the ſheriffdoms of 
. Clydeſdale, (or Lanark. ) Renfrew, and Gallo- 

way. The command of this-force was entruſted to four 
colonels, viz. Kerr, Strachan, Robin Halket, and Sir Ros 
bert Adair. Strachan, the perſon mentioned by Baile, 


was a man of ſingular character. He had led a very dif- 


ſolute life; and, after his amendment, he inclined very 
much toward the e 52 The labours of Guthrie 
wy and 
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and Gilleſpie brought him to give ſatisfaction to the 


Kirk, for all the ſcandals. known againſt him. His emi- 


nent ſervices againſt Zames Graham, and others, got him 


the church's extraordinary favour, to be helped with 
© 100,000. merks, out of their purſes, for the mounting 
| him a regiment, the greateſt offering which the church. 


men made at one time“. My 


The appointment of ſuch a perſon to a command in 
the Scottiſh army, was equal to the wiſhes of the defign- 


ing Cromwell, who accordingly entered into a correſpon- 


dence with Strachan; and this intercourſe being accom- 


panied by money, and other powerful motives, was the 


means of enabling the latter to throw the whole army, 
and committee of the weſt, into confuſion, and to render 


the , as Bailie expreſſes it, © altogether uſeleſs.” By 


theſe, and other means, Cromwell's influence in this 


country Was conſiderably extended. 


£ : 


His army, at this time, were for the moſt part inde- 
pendents; and, among them, were fome quakers, of 
whom, the churchmen, of thoſe days ſpeak with abhor- 
rence, and ſay, they were poſſeſſed with devils.—The | 
. Sn they made 1 in this VAI and neighbourhood, 


built 
». Pailic, 
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built a place of worſhip, entering by a lane on the ſouth 


fide of Cannon-ſtreet, at the back of lord Dundonald's 
garden. It ſtands due north and ſouth, in'the manner 
they inter their dead. This ſe&, who were once nu- 
merous, are now reduced to a few; and their meeting- 


houſe, im which the beautiful May Drummond, uſed to | 


preach in the courſe of her circuits, and where ſhe 
commanded the attention of people of almoſt every 


rank and deſcription, is now converted into a weaver's 


: Cromwell ſpent ſome time at Glaſgow, and to very 


good purpoſe. Principal Gilleſpie was his faſt friend; 


and privy counſellor; and, in ſeveral negociations, ma- 


naged ſo well for Cromwell, that he became maſter of 


the ſouth of Scotland, without drawing the ſword, ex 


cept at the battle of Dunbar. His army now * a 
| thort reſpite from their fatigues“. f 


Great part of Cromwell's troops conſiſted of tradeſ- 


— 


men; a number of whom having ſettled here, brought the 


*D2 Fe „ "BO 
* On the north ſide of the road from Glaſgow to Edinburgh, + wm nearly 0 oppor 
te to Carmyle, is a rivulet, with a ſmall iſland in the middle, planted with larches, 


| called Cromwel!'s watering pond. To _ place his * were walked out 'every | 


day, during bis ſtay in Glaſgow. 
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arts to a degree of perfection before unknown in this coun. 


try. And it is to the large garriſon he left at Ayr, that 


the inhabitants of that county are indebted, for their ſu- 


periority over their neighbours in agriculture. To. curb 
the people, large tortifications were erected, which coſt 


immenſe ſums. Thee, together with the pay of a nu- 


merous army, produced a very conſiderable: circulation 
of caſh in the country. Is ſtay and influence in Scot- 


land were alſo attended with the ſalutary conſequence, of 
preventing our furniſhing a proportion of the militia levy, 
for the expedition to England, in the latter end of 16 $1; 


when a great part of the Scottiſh army fell under the vic- 
torious arms of Cromwell, at the battle of Worceſter, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak in its proper place. Perhaps the re- 
collection of the fate of the army of loyaliſts, in 1648, 


under the duke of Hamilton, in Lancaſhire, with the 
capture of that nobleman, and his tragical end on the 


ſcaffold, had alſo a ſtrong influence on the minds of the 


yy people, and contributed to deter them from engaging in 
2 ſecond expedition, after the unfortunate iſſue of the 


\ 


2 2 


— N his reſidence i in Scotland, engaged 


In a paper War againſt the Scots clergy, and wrote 
them ſome polemical letters, maintaining the principal 


doftrines 


* 
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doctrines of the independent lwbogy/: In theſe, he re- 
torted upon them their favourite argument of provi- 
dence, and affirmed, that, in his late . the 1 
* declared in his favour. | | 90 


oy * 
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2 The | doin which the 15 experienced at Dunbar, 
was regarded by the king, as a favourable event, as both 
parties were almoſt equally his enemies, and the van- 
_ quiſhed were now. compelled to give him more authority. 
The parliament was fummoned to meet at St. Johnſton 
or Perth, LEN the FRY of * coronation was reſol- ; 


yur _ 


"a 
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Previous to the ſitting of the parliament, principal 
Gilleſpie called a ſolemn meeting at Glaſgow, conſiſting of 
„ gentlemen and officers; and, in a ſeparate room of the 
tolbooth, there was a meeting of miniſters, who called 
themſelves the preſbytery of the weſtern army. A re- 
monſtrance, concerning the propriety of treating with 

Cromwell, was laid, by the miniſters, before the other 
meeting, for ſubſcription, but was generally declined. 


At this meeting, the temporizing Strachan was com- 
manded to go no more to the army; but this order he 
expreſsly refuſed to obey. A motion was thereupon 
made fox conkaing him, in order to prevent his joining 
Cromwell; 
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Cromwell; but this was- over. ruled, leſt it mould give 
offence 10 Kerr, and many others, in the weſtern army. 
A number of the inferior officers were ſuſpected to have 
been tampered with by nn. and ſome were ca- 
ſhiered. | 
rip Gilleſpie, and others, were very induſtrious; 
about this time, in exclaiming, wherever they went, that 
< a hypocrite (meaning the king) ought not to reign o- 
ver us; that we ought to treat with Cromwell, and give 
him ſecurity not to trouble England with a king; and 
that whoever marred this treaty, the blood of the lain, 
in che e ould be upon their pare * | 


's 


10 Meanwhile, the ſtate ſent colonel Montgomery, with 
| lis forces, to join the cavalry of the weſtern army, in 4 

- order to make an attack on the Engliſh, then lying at 

Hamilton. He ſent notice of his commiſſion to Kerr, 

and, on his march toward Glaſgow, arrived upon the 
night of Sunday, December 23d, at Campſie. Kerr, 
however, (who was the only officer of the weſtern army, 

uncorrupted by Cromwell and Strachan,) was determin- 

ed to prevent Montgomery's approach; and reſolved, 
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with his own 1 . of above 1 500, or, as 
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fome ſay, 3000, to attack the Engliſh, who were in num- 
ber 1200, with: 3000 horſe under Lambert. | 


This attack was made on Saturday, December 1, 
at four in the morning, and, by ſome ſuppoſed treach- 
ery, the Engliſh were prepared for it. Lieutenant- 
colonel Ralſton, with a ſmall party of horſe, entered Ha- 
milton, and moſt gallantly carried all before him, clear- 
ing the town of the Engliſh, and killing ſeveral. Kerr, 
with fewer than 200, ſeconded him; but, at the end of 
| the town, the Engliſh drew up again in the field of bat- 
tle, and Kerr, finding it difficult to paſs, was obliged to 
retreat for a little. That part of his army, which remain- 
ed behind, taking this for a flight, turned their backs; 

the reſt followed; and the Engliſh purſued as far as Paif- 

ley and Kilmarnock. About twenty only were killed, 
and not more than eighty taken priſoners, whereof Kerr 
himſelf made one. The next day, two or three hun- 


dred, who. rallied in Kyle, were diſbanded by Stra- 
chan's perſuaſion. | 


This miſcarriage increaſed the power of Cromwell, 
whoſe army overſpread the country without oppoſition, 
deſtroying cattle and corn, putting Glaſgow, and other 
| places, under grievous contributions * The 


4 Bailie. 
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The king's coronation took place at Scone, on January 
1ſt, 1651, and was performed with great ſolemnity. The 
royal party conſidered this as the work of God; for it 
was Cromwell's intention to have prevented it by arms. 
The king ſwore to the covenant, the league and cove- 
nant, and the coronation oath; and received an exhor- 
tation, to obſerve with ſincerity the oaths he had taken, 
accompanied by a denunciation of plagues _—_ him, 
in the event of failure. | 


1 Charles, notwithſtanding his coronation, found him- 
ſelf little better than a priſoner, and expoſed to great 

rudeneſs and indignity from the clergy. He made an 
| attempt, therefore, to eſcape to general Middleton, then 
in the mountains, at the head of a party of royaliſts; but, 

being purſued, and overtaken, by colonel Montgomery, 
he returned, and experienced better treatment. 


The Scots army being aſſembled under Hamilton and 
Leſley, the king joined them, and encamped at the Tor- 
wood. Being ſoon reduced to difficulties, in conſequence 
of the movements of Cromwell, he reſolved to march 
into England; and accordingly his army, to the amount 
of 14, 00 men, advanced by great journies toward the 
ſouth. 35 


Cro mwell 


bs 
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cromwell wrote immediately to the Engliſn parliament, 
to turn out the militia to oppoſe theſe invaders; and, lea. 
ving general Monk, with 7000 men, to complete the re- 
duction of Scotland, he followed the king, and arrived, 
by ſwift marches, in England, where he contributed, by 
his preſence, to enforce the parliamentary orders. His 
army increaſing to 30,000 men, he fell upon Worceſter,” 
on the 3d September, 160 51, and attacking it upon all 


ſides, broke i in upon the diſordered royaliſts. Hamilton 
was mortally wounded; the king, after many acts of gal- 


lantry and valour, was obliged to fly; and the whole 


Scots army was either killed or taken priſoners.” The 


ſtreets of the city were ſtrewed with dead bodies; and 


the few who eſcaped from the field of battle, were pur- 


ſued by the country people with ſeythes and OREN 8 
and fel victims to national 1 5 TOTAL 1B 


Th king as To company with fey or fixty of his p 


friends, and ſecreted himſelf, for forty-one days, in va- 


rious parts of the country. In the courſe of his conceal- 


ments, he mounted an oak tree, afterward called the, 


royal oak, where he ſheltered himſelf for twenty-four! | 
hours, though feveral ſoldiers paſſed, who were intent in 


| ſearching for him. At laſt he embarked at Shoreham, ; 


in Suſſex, and arrived at Feſcamp, i in Normandy. TE 
| 18 The 
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The Scots were now entirely ſubdued under Monk. 
That general laid ſiege to Stirling caſtle, and obliged it 
to ſurrender. He there obtained poſſeſſion of the records 

; of the kingdom, which he ſent to England. He ſoon af- 
terward poſſeſſed himſelf of Dundee, Aberdeen, and ſe- 
veral other towns and forts, at the firſt of which places, 
he, in order to ſtrike general terror, put the inhabitants 
to the ſword. Engliſh judges were appointed to deter- 
mine cauſes in the Scottiſſi courts; juſtice was ſtrictly 
adminiſtred“; and the whole country was put into 2 
ſtate of ſevere and complete ſubordination. 

After the diſſolution of the long parliament, in 1653, 
Cromwell was appointed protector of the kingdom, and 
Ly” deed, called the inſtrument of government, was pre- 
pared and voted. By that inſtrument, the protector was 
appointed the ſupreme magiſtrate of the commonwealth, 
with powers little ſhort! of the regal authority. He was 
to enjoy the office during life; and, upon his death, me 
5 place was immediately to be 1 by the council. | 


* It has 4 21 aid 1 the W of the Engliſh dr wa * 3 : 
to the ſpirif and principles of the law of Scotland, than the previous deciſions of 
the judge of this country. A young lawyer made this obſervation to a Scots 
judge, who dicd many years ago, aud received this very curious and ſingular an- 
e « D, nean them, they had neither &ith nor kin in ibis yy; Take 9 out 
of the way, — thirk oi could be a good ju. Fe 725 . 
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We now proceed to a detail of circumſtances, ſome of 
ubich relate immediately to the hiſtory of ur ue and 
others to the 80 of Scotland 1 in general. | 


12 100 the month h'of July a ag dreadful fire had con- 
{fond a great proportion of the lower part of the city. 
In conſequence of this lamentable occurrence, applica- 
tions for aſſiſtance were made, not only to the council | 
of the commonwealth, but alſo to all the foreign preſby- 
terian congregations in Europe, who had formerly ſecond- 
ed that ſect in Scotland and England, in their endeavours 
to eſtabliſh their religious liberties. Contributions were 
-accordingly made, and remitted from various quarters; 
and principal Baillie, in acknowledging the receipt of a 
comfortable ſupply from a preſbyterian congregation at 
London, expreſſes himſelf in the following terms, which 
ſhow. the diſtreſs of the inhabitants, as well as their gra- 


titude for the favour : For this charitable ſupply to this 1 


diſtreſſed people, all of us are much obliged to bleſs God 
in your behalf, who has made you inſtrumental i in pro- 
curing a liberal ſupport, both from your congregation, 
and from all the city of London, to the many families in 
this wrecked people, with that ſtrangeſt fire that ever was 
heard of in our land,. 
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On the 2oth day of the ſame OY the General Af. 
Pen being met at Edinburgh, lieutenant colonel Cot. 
terell beſet the church in which they had met, with ſome 
= companies of horſe and foot; and, informing them, that 
His orders were to diſſolve them, commanded them to 
| follow him, otherwiſe he threatened to drag them out of 
| the room. Under proteſtation, they roſe and followed 
8B him. He led them through the ſtreets. of Edinburgh, 
| > and to the diſtance of a mile from the city, all the people 
Ef gazing and mourning, as at the ſaddeſt ſpectaele they had 
ever ſeen !. 5 They were then prohibited from meeting 
again in any place above three in number, and ordered a. 
gainſt eight o clock next morning to depart the city, un- 
der the pain of impriſqnment. Thus,“ ſays principal 

Baillie, < <* our General Aſſembly, the glorious ſtrength 


—— KU pe gry 1 rn” Re = 
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of our church. upon earth, is by the Engliſh ſoldiery, 

cruſhed. and. trod under foot, without the leaſt provoca- 
tion iow. us at W dinge in either ward or deed.” 3615 

| 1 the 7 year, I — 5 5 ee e of Coghnd 

gave commiſſion to the Englith judges and ſequeſtrators 

| in Scotland, to place and remove miniſters of churches, 

. and profeſſors i in uniyerfities, as they ſhould ſee cauſe. 


| 1 he exerciſe of thas power produced to the preſpyterians 


25 | * Baillie, 8 N 
| | great 


* 07 3 
£4 
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great concern. Mr. Patrick Gilleſpie was appointed 
principal of Glaſgow college, and the calls of a few re- 


monſtrants and independents, in favour of miniſters, 


were always attended to, dete n by: a n 
number of 5 8 
| At this period, hs whole country appears to have been 

ina miſerable ſituation, of which the following deſcrip- | 
tion is given by principal Baillie: Our nobility are 
ruined: Dukes Hamilton, the one executed, the other 
Mainz their eſtate forfeited; one part of it gifted to Eng- 
liſh ſoldiers; ; what remains will not pay the debt; little 
left to the heritrix ; almoſt: the whole name undone 
with debt. Huntley executed; his ſons all dead, except 
the youngeſt there is more debt on the houſe than the 
land can pay. Lennox is living as a man buried, in the 
houſe of Cobham. Douglas, and his ſon Angus, are 
quiet men, of no reſpect. Argyle almoſt drowned in 
debt, in friendſhip with the Engliſh, but in hatred with 
the country. He courts the remonſtrants, who were and 
are averſe from him.—Chancellor Loudon lives like an 
out- law about Athol; his lands, compriſed for debt, un- 
der a general very great diſgrace. Mariſchal, Rothes, 
Eglinton, and his three ſons, Crawford, Lauderdale, and 


others, priſoners i in England; and their lands all either 
hes ſequeſtrated | 


hs 
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ſequeſtrated eſtates, or forfaulted, and gifted to Engliſh | 
ſoldiers. © Balmerino ſuddenly dead, and his ſon, for pu- 
blic debt, compriſings, and captions, &ceps not the cauſe- 
.zoay. Warriſton, having refunded much of what he had 


got for places, lives privily in a hard enough condition, 


much hated by the moſt, and neglected by all, except 


the remonſtrants, to whom he is guide. Our criminal 


| judicatories are all in the hands of the Engliſh; our civil 
courts alſo; only ſome of the remonſtrants are adjoined 
with them. The commiſſariot and ſheriff courts are all 


in the hands of Engliſh ſoldiers, with the adjunction, in 
ſome places, of ſome few remonſtrants. Strong garri- 
ſons in Leith, Edinburgh town and caſtle, Glaſgow, Ayr, 


5 and Dumbarton, Stirling, Linlithgow, Perth, Dundee, 
Bruntiſland, Dunnottar, Aberdeen, arena, WW 


Dunſtaffage, &c. 

In another place, he ſays, The commonalty are op- 
preſſed with the Englith army. Strange want of money 
upon want of trade; and, what is worſe, the Englith pol- 


ſeſs i it. Viftual i is cheap. We are in want of juſtice; with- 


out baron-courts; our ſheritts. have little ſkill, being in 
general Engliſh ſoldiers; our Lords of ſeſſion, being a 
few, inexperienced in our lato. He mentions alſo ſeve- 
ral violences committed on the liberty of the ſubje& J 
| | | and, 


( 


/ 
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and, among others, the tr: nſportation and ſale of a num- 
ber of our countrymen. who had remained priſoners i in | 


ne ſince the "Yann ducts of Worceſter*®. 


4 Suppleniticaty to ra a B's we may 

mention; that, in the ſynod of Glaſgow, diſputes having 
ariſen betwixt the preſbyterians and independents, the 
former withdrew from the meeting, and formed a ſepa- 
rate ſynod. The independents, however, continued to 
meet, in what was called by the other party, the anti- ſy- 
nod, and named ſeveral committees, with powers to place 
and remove miniſters. The preſbyterians alſo appoint- 
ed committees for the ſame purpoſes; and theſe com- 
mittees having acted 1 in oppoſition to each other, pro- ; 
duced conſiderable confuſion. In conſequence of theſe 
diſorders, the communion was not celebrated in Glaſ- 


gow, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, Dundee, Ke. for a num- 
ber of Kana 55 


Amidſt al theſe | jarrings, the point intereſts of the 
country were not altogether forgotten. In the year 165 5. 4 
principal Gilleſpic went to Lo ndon, as a deputy from the 


80 lies as the year 1747, the 5 of Ma and arts was a 
profitable buſineſs, in the hands of the mayor and aldermen of the Engliſh corpo- 


rations. The Scots were not behind-hand wih their Engliſh "neighbours: in this 
adominable traſſie in human fleſh, 


— 


- 


* 


Te 
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Liver; of Glaſgow, and . with the protector to 
make a donation in favour of the college, of the ſuperio- 
rities which belonged te the ſee of Galloway, and of 
2900 merks per annum, out of the cuſtoms of Glaſgow, 
for the ſupport of burſars of their own nomination, be- 
ſide an allowance to the town, for the uſe of the poor, | 
who had been injured by the fire in 1653. For this ſervice, - 
the city gave Mr. Gilleſpie a gratuity of thirty pieces, 
He ſtated his expences, however, during the half year in 
which he had been employed i in that buſineſs, at 250 l. 
ſterling, a conſiderable ſum in thoſe days. He had re- 
ceived from Cromwell 100 l. ſterling, and the college 

voted him 13000 merks Scots, beſides 1000 merks ſor 
books which he had purchaſed for the library, 1000 
merks for other diſburſements, and his ſalary of 2000 


Ton not 


I Notwithſtanding theſe allowances, he was thought 

to be no gainer, as he had lived ſumptuouſly in Lon- 
15 don, in order to maintain che dignity of his character, 
not only as principal of the college, but as the friend 
and counſellor of the protector. He had been highly ca- 
reſſed at court, had preached in the chapel before his 

highneſs, and returned loaded with many promiſes of fa · 
vour. But the ſervice he had done to the college, was 
| 1 | not 


_- 


„ 


t 
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not ſo well received by the preſbyterians, when they found 
it accompanied by an order to the Engliſh judges, not 
to allow any ſtipend to intrant miniſters, except thoſe 


who had the teſtimony of a certain number of the remon - 
ſtrants, at the time of their appointment; an injun dion, 
which was ſtrongly oppoſed by the greater part of the 


ſynods in Scotland. About this time, the preſbyterians 
complained much of the intruſion of ſectaries, and that 
even the quakers were allowed to rail on the miniſters, 
in the face of their congregations, on the e, 
without 11 poniſhed. | 8 þ 


P ablic prayer be the 15 1 crokibited, the wr 
byterian clergy had ſeveral conferences with general 


Monk, with a view to obtain liberty to pray for their 


monarch. This was oppoſed by principal Gilleſpie, and 


the remonſtrants. In conſequence of that oppoſition, and 

the power exerciſed by the remonſtrants, in ſupplying 
churches, a paper war enſued betwixt the parties, and 

many diſputes took place in the. ſpiritual courts. 


Of the mode followed by the remonſtrants, in placing 
and removing miniſters, principal Baillie gives, among 


others, the following inſtances: They removed Mr. James 


Ramſay from * a of Lenzie or Kirkintilloch, 


— 


o Where 


So, 


7 
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where he had given genera) atisfaction; and they depo- 
ſed Mr. Archibald Denniſtoun of Campſie. In one of 
theſe pariſhes, they placed one of mean parts, a Mr. Hen- 
ry Forſyth, lately a Baxter boy, c little very fecklefs like thing 
in his perſon, and mean in his gifts; » and, in the other, 
Mr. James Law, who, fays Baillie, & was within theſe 
three years brought from a pottinger to be laureat.“ In 
| Rutherglen, they forced from his paſtoral office; old Mr. 
Robert Young, and placed a little manikin of ſmall | 
parti, whom I never faw.” In Glaſgow, Mr. Andrew 
Gray, being lately dead, the magiltrates, as patrons, 
wiſhed to call Mr. James Law from Campſie; Mr. Dur- 
ham, however, at the head of the remonſtrants, brought 
in, without the ordinary trials, Mr. Robert M- ward, 
formerly a profeſſor in the univerſity, but nd had re- 

2955 on account of infirmities. Jt 4g ee 


Ol the ſtate of the conatretla the year 16 56; we ex- 
tract from Baillie the following account: © Our ſtate is in 
a very ſilent condition; ſtrong garriſons over all the land, 
and a large ſtanding army, for which there is no ſervice at 
all: our nobles lying in priſon, ind under forfeitures, and 
debts, priyate or public, are, for the moſt part, bankrupt: 
the preſident, Broghill, 18 reported by all to be a wiſe and 
e rate man, ara, by broteion, a preſbyterian. He has 

| gained 


7 
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gained more on the alfedions of the 1 than all the 5 
| Engliſh that ever were among-us. He has been-very ci- 


vil to Mr. Douglas, and Mr. Dickſon, and very intimate 


with Mr. James Sharp. By this means we have an equal 
hearing in all we have ado with the council; yet their 


way is exceeding tedious; every thing muſt be done firſt 


at London. All the advocates are returned to the bar. 
The great ſeal of Scotland, with Cromwell $ large ſta- 
tue on horſeback: . Oliverius, Dei gratia, reip. Angliæ, 


Scotiæ, et Hibernie, protector, under the arms af Scot- 


land, pax queritur bello, 1s given to Deſborough; the ſig- 
net, with the great fees of the ſecretary's place, to colo - 
nel Lockhart; the regiſters to judge Smith; and the reſt 
of the places of ſtate to others. The expenſes, delays, 
and e in law fuits, are ſpoken oft to be as great 


as ever.“ 


- 


« The Spaniſh war bas wrecked many of our mer- 
_ chants, although, in God's mercy, as little loſs has be- 


fallen our neighbours of this town, as on any in the 


iſle. The taxes with us are great. It is ſaid the exciſe 


wall be double; ſo that the revenue will be abou 


300,000 l. ſterling per year, the half whereof is never 


in the country at one time. Our town, in its propor- 
tion, thrives above any in the land. The word of God 
. | "8 


— 
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- is well loved and regarded, albeit not as it ought; and 


we defire; yet in no town of our land better. Our peo- 
ple have much more trade in compariſon than any other, 
Their buildings increaſe ſtrangely, both for number and 


| kiirneſs, The city is more than doubled in our time. 


« The king is fo far forgot here, that few ot hong 
keep any correſpondence with him, in ſo much, that his 
friends do not know what he intends, or what he is a- 


bout. If men, however, of lord Broghill's parts be a- 


mong us, they will make the preſent government more 
beloved than ſome men wiſh.” 


At this time, we find principal Gilleſpie warmly inte- 


reſted in favour of the Engliſh government under Crom 


+ well, and highly cenſured for countenancing the Engliſh | 


0 


el as judgments too well deſerved, 


circuit 1 8 and for preaching before the Judges. 


On Sunday the 17th of Auguſt 16 5 at bb in the 


morning, a ſhock of an earthquake was felt through all 


parts of he city. Five or fix years preceding, there had 
þgen another more ſenſibly felt, which was followed by 
the great fire already mentioned. Theſe were conſider- 


'Cromwell 


Chap. . o ELA560Wm = "ny. 
coy did not long enjoy his new dignity of pro- 
or. Notwithſtanding his elevation to that ſtation, 

jo pes of his arms abroad, he enjoyed bur little 

ſatisfaction; perpetual uneafineſs and inquietude attend. 
ed him, in conſequence of the ſituation of affairs at home. 

The royaliſts were engaged in plans of conſpiracy and 


inſurrection. He was apprehenſive of aſſaſſinations, and 


diſtruſtful of every perſon around him. Each action * 


his life betrayed the terrors under which he laboured; 5 


and ſociety and ſolitude were to him equally uncomfort- 
able. The contagion of his mind affected his body, and 
his health declining, he was ſeized with a flow fever, 
- yhich changed into a tertian ague. The ſymptoms hav- 
ing aſſumed a fatal aſpect, a deputation was ſent from 
the council, in order to know his will with regard to his 

ſucecefſor. His ſenſes, however, were gone; and, when 
he was aſked, whether he intended that his eldeſt ſon, 
Richard, ſhould ſucceed him in the protectorſhip, a 

ſimple affirmative was, or ſeemed to be, extorted from 
him. Soon after, on the 3d of September, 16 58, he 
expired, in the fifty-ninth Yeu: of his age. 


For the character of Cromwell, we e refer our read 

ers to the celebrated hiſtorian, Mr. Hume, who juſtly de- 

ſeribes him, as poſſeſſing great courage, ſignal mili- 
. e 
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tary talents, eminent dexterity, and addreſs. We have 


only, in addition, to remark, that Cromwell was pol. 
| ſeſſed of ſome degree of liberality, which he exerciſed 
in the encouragement of literature; an inſtance of which 


"we have in the n anecdote. 


The front of the college of Glaſgow was begun in 


the reign of Charles I. who ſubſcribed | 1001. ſterling, 


toward defraying the expenſe ; 3 but, as this happened 
only a ſhort time before the civil wars, the ſubſcription 
was not paid in the life-time of that monarch. When 
Cromwell was in Glaſgow, he viſited the college, upon 


which occaſion, one of the profeſſors turned up to him 


the king's ſubſcription, and gaye a modeſt hint, that the 


payment of it would be acceptable; Cromwell imme. 
diately gave a draught for the money. The ſequel of 

ttſhis anecdote may probably be thought entertaining. 
| Sometime afterward, one of the bailies of Perth who 


happened to be introduced to Cromwell, informed him, 
that the king had ſubſcribed a conſiderable ſum, toward 


the expenſe of erecting ſome public work in that town, 
and, with leſs modeſty than had been diſplayed i in the 
former inſtance, he demanded payment of the money. 
Cromwell, however, obſerving that the building, for 


which the ping hag ſublcribed, was not intended for a 
12 5 


| dus to his temerity. 
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public ſeminary, 1 probably lulpecting, that er | 
_ exertion: of generoſity might ſubject him to a number of | 
demands of the ſame nature, anſwered abruptly, «PT am 25 


not Charles executor.” The bailie, not intimidated. by 
this anſwer, replied, <6 * Deil "os ye re a vitious intromit- 
ter with his goods and gear. But this reply had no ef. 


fect upon Cromwell, who did not underſtand the mean 


ing of this phraſe, which is peculiar to the Scots law; 


and it was lacky for the bailie, that it was ſo unintelli- 


gible, otherwiſe he might have met with the Puniſhment 


Upon Cromwell's death, the ſucceſſion of his ſon 
Richard was immediately recogniſed. The government 
of Ireland was entruſted to Henry, Richard's brother, | 


and Monk was continued in his authority in Scotland, 


Richard, a young man of no experience, of moderate, 
unambitious character, did not poſſeſs the qualifications 
neceſſary for his important ſituation. In conſequence of 
certain cabals in the army, a rupture was produced be- 
twixt the parliament and the military, which was follow- 
ed by the diſſolution of parliament, on the 22d of April, . 
1659, and ſoon after by the demiſſion of che protector. The 
rump, or long parliament, which had dethroned Charles I. 
Was now / reſtored, The preſbyterians, and the royaliſts, : 
* 


* 
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equally diſdaining it, united to deſtroy it. A general | 
conſpiracy was formed i in the nation; and if this combi- 
nation had not been betrayed, the event ſeemed infal- 
lible, , The parliament being appriſed of the plot, Lam 
bert, by their orders, ſoon deſtroyed all the reſources of 
the royaliſts; ; and Monk, in Scotland, apprehended and 
impriſoned ſeyeral of the nability But the army and 
the parliament did not long agree, and the rump was dil. 
ſolved by Lambert, 28 eaſily as it had been by Crom- 
well, 8 


| Monk, at this time, had, by his politeneſs, integrity, 
and other virtues, gained the love of the foldiers, and 
the confidence of the people of Scotland. Whether he 
meant only to oppole the ambitious Lambert, or ſecret- 
th meditated the reſtoration of the king, he declared in 
favour of the parliament, againſt thoſe who diſmiſſed it. 
He called together an aſſembly, conſiſting of commiſſion- 
ers from part of the ſhires of Scotland, the magiſtrates 
of burghs, and ſeveral of the nobility of the kingdom, 
who met in the parliament-houſe, Edinburgh, on the 
15th of Noyember, 1659. He communicated, in an 
ambiguous ſpeech, his deſign of marebing to ae. 
and ee a ſupply) of one, VVV 


— 


. 


c 
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Monk entered ndnd at he bead of his army. 


People joined him from all quarters. They implored him 
to reſtore the government, and to put an end to the a- 
narchy that ſubſiſted. At firſt he appeared to be zeal- 
ous for the rump; but, at length, he reproached the par- 
liament with tyranny, and joined the city of London, 

vith a view of repairing the public evils. The rump re- 


tired in confuſion, and, after calling a free primes. 


The 3 i general, being cured of their prejudi- 


joy, and the king was immediately proclaimed... Monk 


ſoon went to Dover, to meet the prince, was received 
by him with open arms, diſtinguiſhed by. the name- of 
FATHER, created duke of Albemarle, and had the glory 


oy of ve 


Charles, 65 Shes . his ee was entire- 


ly occupied with the affairs of England. It was not till the 
month of Auguſt, that he turned his attention to Scot- 
land, when the chief offices of ſtate were filled up as fol- 


low: * earl of Dienen, chancellor; Lauderdale, ſe- 


„ n 


3 vt 


ces againſt the crown, Monk introduced to the . | 
ment, on the iſt of May, 1660, Sir John Granville, with 
diſpatches from Charles. The houſe was in an ecſtaſy of 


| Eſcaped, x were committed to priſon. | 


„ Wocdrow's RIA church day? 1 . if 
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 eretary of tate; Crawford, lord treaſurer; Sir John Gil- 


mour preſident of the ſeſſion; and Mr. (afterward Sir) 


John Fletcher lord advocate. To theſe a few were join- 
ed, under the character of lords of the articles, with the 
ſole power of introducing ach into parliament. 2 8 5 


On the 4 00 AR a meeting was 1 ld t Edin- 


burgh, conſiſting of miniſters, and Tome elders, who drew 


up an addreſs and ſupplication to the king, * congratu- 
lating his return, expreſſing their entire and unteigned 
loyalty, humbly putting him in mind of his own and the 


nation's covenant with the Lord, and earneſtly praying, N 
that his reign might be like thoſe of David, Solomon, Je- 


aphut, andHezthiah*”. The committee of eſtates, ha- 
ing been informed of the meeting, cauſed their papers 
to be ſeized, and the whole members, fave” one 'w who 


. 
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This ſtep, which was conſidered as illegal Fe Are. 
cedented, was a preamble to that horrid ſcene of arbi- 
trary proceeding, oppreſſion, and cruelty, Which now 
Neue to m__ 1 was remarked, WT it took Placec on 


* 
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the ap day, cad 2 century after the abolition of 
popery, and the eſtabliſhment of the reformation. | 


$- % 
* | 


The day after the miniſters were ſeized, the commit- ; ES 
tee of eſtates: publiſhed a proclamation, prohibiting and "OY <p 
diſcharging all unlawful meetings. and conyenticles, and 97 7 
all ſeditious petitions and remonſtrances. On the 14th _ 
he of September, by order of the committee, John Graham 7 


v IU provoſt, and John Spreul town-clerk of Glaſgow, who. 
1 had been reckoned favourers of the remanſtrance, were 1 be” 
d ' impriſoned in Edinburgh tolbooth. The committee alſo 8 . ; 
e ſent an order to the magiſtrates of Glaſgow, to oblige OP 
. principal Gilleſpie to appear before them, which he did; 
. | and, on September 1 5th, he was. committed priſoner, to 1 + r8 | 
. the caſtle of Edinburgh. From thence he was removed 5 4 
to Stirling caſtle, where he continued till the parliament _ * 
met. Several miniſters were likewiſe committed to pri 

It, A e regiſters and re. 


eords of the kingdom of Scotland, which had been taken = 
up to London, by Cromwell, were ſent down in a ſhip for 
Kirkaldy, which unhappily periſhed at ſea on the 18th | 
of December, There were eighty-five hogſheads of pa- 
pers, beſides many original records. It Was unaccount- 
1 7 1 . 
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able, that ſuch a treaſure ſhould have been ſent ws 
by fea; and its loſs was conſidered as a great national 
calamity, a as well as ominous. 


_ | Notwithſtanding the impriſonments of the clergy, al- 
ready mentioned, a few had the boldneſs, in their ſermons 
before parliament, to urge them do nothing againſt the 
work of reformation in the church. This freedom was ſo 
| diſpleaſing to the court, that *ime-ſervers  ſycophants 
were afterward employed; among theſe were Mr. Hugh 
Blair of Glaſgow, and others, whoſe ſermons, carefully 
printed, ſufficiently ſhow their ſentiments. Several mi- 
niſters, in various parts of the country, were apprehend. 
ed, tried, and puniſhed, for ſimilar e in the be. 
ginning of the year V 
That year is alſo EIT for the execution of the 
marquis of Argyle, which took place upon the 27th of. 
; May. He was tried only for compliance with the uſur- 
pation, a crime common to him with the whole nation; 
but, as he was known to have been the chief inſtrument in 
the civil wars, ſeveral iniquitous circumſtances in his trial, 
and the irregularity of his ſentence, were thought, upon 
that account, to admit of ſome apology * Y In the ſame 
1385 pear 


+ Hume. 


8 
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year, principss Gilleſpie was brought before the parlia- : 


ment, and indicted for his correſpondence with Crom- 
well; but, having made an acknowledgment. of his of- 


tence, he was liberated. 


On the iſt A e the privy council of Scotland © 
met, and proceeded with conſiderable rigour againſt the 
earl of Tweddale, and ſeveral gentlemen, and miniſters, 
for their adherence to the uſurper. Theſe proceedings 
were inſtigated by Mr. James Sharp, who had been ſent 
to London as commiſſioner from the church of Scotland, 


to repreſent the loyalty of the Scots clergy, and to obtain 
a confirmation of the freedom and privileges of the 


church; but who, apoſtatizing from the principles he had 
profeſſed, joined with ſome other intereſted perſons, 


in perſuading the king, that epiſcopacy was agreeable to 
the bulk of the 5 in Scotland. 


Aae the 1858 reſolving to re-eſtabliſh this | 
form of government in the church, appointed Mr. Sharp 5 


archbiſhop of St. Andrews; and, on the 1th of Auguſt, 


ent a letter to the privy council in Scotland , intimating his 
"reſolution, to interpoſe the royal authority, for reſtoring . | 
the church to its government by biſhops, and requiring 


obedience to his royal pleaſure, This was followed by an 
| | | : 2, i = ne a& 
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act of council, diſcharging preſentations to preſbyteries 
Mr. Andrew Fairfoul was appointed archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, and the other bihopricks were Auen up. 


Sharp an three other tikape, were conſecrated in 
London; and, on April 8th, 1662, came to Berwick. 
They were met by conſiderable numbers of noblemen, 1 
gentlemen, and others, upon the road to Edinburgh, 
and received with great ſolemnity. The earl of Middle. 
ton, as the king s commiſſioner, came to Holyroed- 
+ houſe, upon Sunday, May 4th. The reſt of the pre- 
lates were conſecrated, in his preſence, on the 7th of the 
ſame month, by the two archbiſhops, and the next t day 
were Wa in nen with —_— . „ 


Thus, the government of the church, by kills, was 
reſtored, not by the church or the ſtate, the clergy or 
the laity, but by the king's royal prerogative, which was 
ratified in parliament anno 1662. To compel the peo- 
ple to a compliance with this change, it was thought ne- 
ceſſary to have recourſe to cruelties, and oppreſſions, al- 
moſt unparalleled in the hiſtory of any civilized country. 
Of theſe it will be our chief buliteds i in the Ps _ 
ter, to give an account, | OY | | 


„„ CHAP. 
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HAP. 6. 


Ge 1 PA 1 of 1 ane | 


conforming minifters.— Battie of. Pentland. Highland hoft 


at Glaſgow. —Baitles of Drumclog, Glaſgow, and Bothwel- © 


bridge. Herſecutions.— Death of Charles I. — State of 
affairs under James I. — 
1 preſertery. | 


WIEN the new . were ene and induc- 


ted to their different ſees, the attendance of all parſons, 
vicars, and miniſters, was required to give eoncurrence. 
in their ſtations, for the exerciſe of miniſterial duties, 


under the pain of his majeſty's diſpleaſure.” This requi- 


ſition was but ill attended to, ſave in the north. In or- 
der to carry it more effectually into execution, and to be- 
ſtow greater honour on the prelates in the weſtern, and 
fouthern ſhires, who were generally diſliked, Middleton, 
with a quorum of the new inſtituted council, made a cir- 
cuitous viſit to ſuch of the weſtern towns, as had ſhown 
the greateſt oppoſition to the reſtoration of epiſcopacy. 

They came to Glaſgow, September 26th, and were wait- 
ed upon by the magiſtrates, and wy . of note in 


the neighbourhood. 7 ” 3 25 
| The 
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The new archbiſhop, Fairfoul, made a | heavy com- 


plaint to Middleton, that not one of the young miniſters, 
entered ſince 1649, had acknowledged his authority as 
biſhop ; and, therefore, he moved the council, to agree 


upon an a and proclamation, peremptorily baniſhing all 
ſuch miniſters from their houſes, pariſhes,- and preſbyte- 
ies, reſpectively, who would not, betwixt and the 1 of 


November thereafter, appear, and receive collation and 


| admiſſion from the biſhop; aſſuring the commiſſioner, 
there would not be ten in his dioceſs, who would Rand 


and loſe their Ripon in this FRO. 21 N 


* . = i 
. 1 ? 
3 FA : 


bs pi e ae of the EN was now next to a law 
A meeting of council was therefore convened in the col- 
lege forechall. It was termed, at the time, the drunken 

meeting at Glaſgow; and it was affirmed, that all preſent 
were fuſtered with liquor, except Sir James Lockhart of 
Lee, one of the ſenators of the college of juſtice. The 
commiſſioner laid before the council the archbiſhop's de- 
ſire, and the neceſſity of ſupporting the biſhops. There 
was no debate upon it, ſave by lord Lee. He reaſoned 
ſometime againſt it, aſſuring them, that ſuch an act would 
not only deſolate the country, but caſt it into diſorder, 


and increaſe the diflike of the * He alſo aſſerted, 
e e nt 


5 
| 


. 
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| that the mhle el $9 farther than the lo of their 
ſtipends, before they would acknowledge and ſubmit, 


But reaſoning had no weight with his hearers, and the 


act was framed in terms of the archbiſhop's demand, 


10 though ſome ſay it was with difficulty, whether for 55 


want FAR man to dictate or vrite, y know not?. 
The 9 nd acts were. e beni ieee 
and royally treated at Hamilton, Paiſley, Dunbarton, 
Roſedoe, Mugdock, and ſeveral other places, inthe courſe | 
of their cirouit. They alſo went through Renfrew, Cun- 
ningham, Kyle, and Carrick, and remained ſometime dt 
Ayr. Many remarks were made upon the prodigality, 25 
profaneneſs, and terrible revelling, diſplayed in this pro- 
greſs. Thoſe who entertained the commiſſioner beſt, 
had, beſides their dining-room, drinking-room, and. uo. 
miting-room, fleeping-rooms for the company who had loſt ' 
their ſenſes. In one of their debauches at Ayr, the de- 
vil's health was drunk at the croſs about midnight. The 
whole was a work of darkneſs, diſgraceful to the morals 
of the time, and was conſidered as a proof, that profane · 
neſs and prelacy, in Scotland, went hand in hand. From 
Ayr, the commiſſioner went to Wigtoun and Dumfries; 
and, upon the laſt day of Gen returned to e 


was houſe. 5 | 5 
5 . Accounts 


; * Wodrow, 
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Accounts came to „ Füinburgh, from the weſt and fouth, 


\ | of the diſtracted ſituation of that part of the country, oe. 


caſioned by the ſilencing of their miniſters. Middleton, 

who had been deceived by the archbiſhop. of Glaſgow, 

raged and ftormed exceedingly. He knew that many of 

the miniſters had little to maintain themſelves and their | 

numerous families, and exclaimed, with many oaths, 
What will theſe mad | fellows do? f 


During the month of Novuber, the council were 
taken up in endeavouring to retrieve the haſty act at 
Glaſgow. Letters were written to the archbiſſiops, de- 
firing their attendance upon the council, in order to give 
advice with regard to the redreſs of thoſe diſorders which 
it · had occaſioned. They could not, however, concert a 
general act until December 23d, being the laſt meeting 
of council at which Middleton was preſent. By that act, 
the time allowed miniſters to obtain preſentation and 
collation was extended to the 1ſt of February; but, if 
they neglected to comply betwixt and 'that time, they 
were ordained to remove' out of their pariſhes, preſby- 
teries, and dioceſſes. Theſe proceedings overwhelmed 
the country with grief and indignation; and many died 
of broken hearts, in conſequence of the lively ſorrow 


8 With 
* Wodrow, | 
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with which 40 had been i 5 theſe were 5 
the right honourable the earl of Loudoun, and the reve- 
rend and learned principal Baillie, to whom we have 
been greatly obliged for materials during the courſe f 
this work. The former died in the beginning of the year 
20085 the latter in July thereafter. 

| We cannot take our leave of this great character, ta 
whom we are ſo very highly indebted, without preſent- 
ing to our readers the following account of him, as gi- 
ven by Mr. Wodrow, in his church hiſtory : © Mr. Ro- 
bert Baillie may moſt juſtly be reckoned among the great 
men of this time, and was an honour to his country, for 
his profound and univerſal learning, his exact and ſolid 
judgment, that vaſt variety of languages he underſtood, | 
to the number of twelve or thirteen, and his writing a 
Latin ſtyle, which might become the Auguſtan age. But 
I need not enlarge on his character; his works ds proſe 
bim in the gates. He had been employed in much of 
the public buſineſs of this church ſince the year 1637, 


and was A worthy member of the venerable aſſembly at 
Weſtminſter, and at London, almoſt all the time of it; 


and hath left behind him very large accounts of matters 
both of church and ſtate. He was of a moſt peaceable and 
healing temper, and n a vigorous aſſerter of the 5 

e 5 king” s 
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| king” s intereſt : And although, a at the firſt, [be wanted 
not his own difficulties, from his education, and tender. 
nefs of the king's authority; yet, after reaſoning, read. 
5 ing, and prayer, as he himſelf expreſſeth it, he came hear. 
tily into the meaſures of the covenanters. I have it from 
"+ Wn unqueſtionable hand, one of his ſcholars, who after. 
ward was his ſucceſſor, and waited on him a few weeks 
before his death, this year, (1662) that he died under a 
rooted averſion to prelacy in this church. My author 
deſtred Mr. Baillie's judgment of the, courſes this church | 
vas ſo faſt running into. His words to him were, © Pre, 
| lacy is now coming in like a land- flood: for my ſhare, 1 
have conſidered that controverſy as far as I was able, 
and after all my inquiry, I find it, and am perſuaded, it 
is inconſiſtent with ſcripture, contrary to pure'and pri- 
mitive antiquity, and diametrically oppoſite to the true 
intereſt * theſe lands. : Ek | 


» A ' ** 2 1 


2 bee we council proceeded, with their uſual ri 
gour, againſt ſeveral miniſters. Mr. John Carſtairs, mi- 
niſter at Glaſgow, and ſome others, were cited before the 
council, accuſed of diſloyalty, and of uſing improper 
_ expreſſions in their ſermons. Procedure 2 againſt them 
being delayed till the meeting of parlamert| in May, they 
were & then ordered to be baniſhed out of the king's do- 
, minions, 


Js 


5 
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- minions, to bear company with ſeveral df leis hevehiagn : 
| who had been ſent off the preceding year. Mr, John 


Carſtairs, by cloſe confinement, and ſevere treatment, 


fell dangerouſly ill. He was allowed to go to Dalkeith, 
for the benefit of his health; and accordingly he eſcap- 


ed the ſentence. The puniſhment of the others was 
changed into depoſition, and baniſhment tom: their, 
n e 8 

im the av chels ans e of i 5 - 25 
hundred miniſters were ejected from their pariſhes, and 
took leave of their flocks in one day. lt was a day not 
only of weeping, but howling, like the weeping of Fazer, | 


ar when a beſieged city is ſacked 55 Among theſe, we find 


the following perſons, viz. Principal Gilleſpie, Meſſrs. 


Robert M*Ward, John Carſtairs, and Ralph Rodgers, 


of Glaſgow; and Mr. Donald Cargil, of the Barony pa- 
riſh, beſide nine others, all in the preſbytery of Glaſgow. 
The only clergymen, i in that preſbytery, who conform- 


ed, were Meflrs. Hugh Blair, 'and John Young, of Glaſ- : 
| gown, 3 and Mr. Gabriel NN of 1 +, 


_ 


| The ciedted clot yin, were of pious and worthy 
character, a great many of them learned and able mini- 
| „ | 


of — 


all the ſeverity which was exeriſed againſt them. 
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Rers of the goſpel, and all of them ſingularly dear to their 
people. Many of them were but young men, who had 


but a ſmall ſhare in the work of reformation now ſo much 
reprobated, and moſt of them had ſuffered under the u- 


: e for their mn, to the 1 0 


Notwithſtanding theſe f favourable enn their 


adherence to the covenants, and their averſion to epiſ- 


copacy, were conſidered as crimes ſufficiently meriting. 
They 


were deprived, not only of their livings in time to come, 


but of the laſt year's ſtipend, for which they had ſerved; 
and compelled, in the midſt of winter, with ſorrowful 
hearts, and empty pockets, to wander many miles, they 
ſcarce knew whither, with their numerous and ſmall fa- 


milies. They were deprived, without the ſmalleſt ſhadow 


of legal procedure, and without being heard upon the 


reaſons of their non-conformity. Theſe ſeverities were 


the foundation of many of the diſtractions, and troubles, 


which occurred until the period of the happy revolu- 


tion. 


3 


Buy an act of parliament, paſſed in the year 1662, 


5 conſiderable fines Were impoſed upon a great part of the 
nobility, gentry, merchants, and manied people of Scot- 


land, 
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land, to wink hb benefit of an 20 of tes 

nied. The reaſon alledged for impoſing theſe fines, was, 
that they might be given for the relief of the king's good 
ſubjects, who had ſuffered in the late troubles. Nine 
hundred perſons, in all, were fined in ſums to the amount 
of 1,017, 353 J. 6 s. 8d. Scots. Of theſe, four hundred 
and thirty-nine perſons were connected with the ſee of 
Glaſgow, and were fined 1 in ws ſums mentioned in the | 
| following ſtate. | | 


In the ſhire of Lanerk, | 160 perſons, L:7 50 
Ayr, 79 230,666 
Renfrew r ei 18,580 
| Wigtoun, 4 Ga FR, 58,200 | 
Kirkcudbright, 171 49,640 
Dunbarton, 3 ; eee 
. Argyle, * 8 53 N 0 65, 500 
Bute, 3 2,280 
| 5 439 8 L. 350, 940 
| e We 


In the year 1 66 3, lord Warriſton, being apprehended | 
in France, was carried to London, and from thence 


 trabſmitted to n where he was brought before 
the 


\ 


| houſe; He was ſucceeded by Mr. en OE 


; banged over the cupple- balt of this kirk, if I dinna 
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the parliament on the 8th of July, and received Se 


den e e cw re ow of the ſame 


on November the 2d, in the ſame year, archbiſhop Fair = 


foul, of Glaſgow, died at Edinburgh, and was: buried 


with great ſolemnity in the Abbey- church, Holyreod- 


who was tranſlated from Aberdeen. 


A ofeat part of the hat in Scotland were filled 
with young men from the north, who had not complet · 
ed their ſtudies. Such a number of ſtudents were taken 
from the univerſities of Aberdeen and St. Andrews, that 


an Aberdeenſhire gentleman exclaimed, in a paſſion, «1 
the biſhops go on long at this rate, Wwe" 4 not have 4 


young man in the country to. herd our. cows.” It is ſaid, 


theſe new curates were, for the moſt part, ſo inattentive 


to moral conduct, that the pious and well-diſpoſed would 


not attend public warſhip. This neglect ſo provoked one 


of them, on ſeeing a thin congregation, that he broke 


out into this curious exclamation, Na God nor I were 


hanged over this pulpit, but. Pl! gar. you all come, from 


the higheſt to the lotugſ of you! Na, God nor. I were 


rar 


| Chap. 6. 5 0 01480 o . | . 
gar you Aken * About the fame time, one of our Glut. 
gow curates, from the north, being overtaken with li- 
quor, in the forenoon, fell into the ſewer, at the entry 
to the Blackfriars church, where the people, regard 
leſs of the heavy curſes which he prayed upon them, for 
their want of Chriſtian charity, wantonly allowed him 
to roll, in the midſt of a heavy ſhower, until he got ſo- 
ber again. Such reiterated marks of diſreſpect and want 
of feeling, for the infirmity of his curates, gave a plau- 
{ible handle to archbiſhop Burnet, to coutinue the per- 
| ſecutions, of which he was the great manager in the 
weſt country. His maxim was, Starve the fanatics, 
and then you will manage them.” He was fo grievous 
an oppreſſor of this city, that the former friends of mo- | | . 
derate epiſcopacy were obliged to proteſt againſt his en- — 
croachments; on the ee and civil power. 


8 


The ſevere law which wis paſt againſt comventieles, | 


the cruelties exerciſed upon thoſe who were ſuppoſed to 


frequent theſe meetings, or who abſented themſelves 


from church, and the other violences committed againſt 4 


the people, irritated them to ſuch a degree, that they roſe 
in arms, in ſupport of the covenant. At one period, the 
inſurgents amounted to near 2000, but afterward they 


OTE to 800. Theſe: advanced near Edin- 
T „ gs 
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burgh, 8 to find their way back into ie mil, 
by Pentland-hills. They were there attacked by the 
king's. forces, upon the 28th of November, 1666, and, 
after a ſhort engagement, were routed. The greater part, 
however, favoured by the darkneſs of the night, e- 
ſcaped; about dar my were killed, and 130 * 
; priſoners. | | | 1 8 


— 


—— — — — — ——— 


—— II 


The prelates took care to load the whole body of preſ- 
| byterians, as concerned in the riſing, and, of courle, to 
miſrepreſent them as rebels and enemies to the govern- 
ment. Meaſures were taken to prevent the poſſibility of 
eſcape. Several, who fled from the field of battle, were 
moſt cruelly murdered by the country people, and the 
| ſevereſt vengeance was taken upon the priſoners. Some 
were hanged in Edinburgh, and others in Glaſgow. At 
the latter plate, the barbarous practice of beating drums 
on the ſcaffold, was made uſe of, in order to prevent the 
f devoted victims from addreſſing the populace, or ex- 
preſſing their complaints. That inhuman cuſtom was 
followed upon ſimilar occaſions until the revolution. 
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In 1667, after the Dutch war, the Scots army was, | 
in conformity to the king's letter, diſbanded, to the great 
mortification of the biſhops, AS big of Glal- 

| Ts 
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gow, at this time a privy counſellor, ſaid, Now, that the 


army wwas diſbanded, the goſpel would go out of his dioceſe! 


But the king's letter was peremptory. There were only. 
two troops of horſe, and Linlith *. s foot- e re- 
tained on the e e "XY ; 


032 A this 4 0h we find nothing concerning Glaſ- 


gow, worth recording, till 1674, when the city was fined _ 
by the privy council, in one hundred pounds ſterling, 


for a conventicle kept 1 in it by Mr. Andrew Morton, and 


Mr. Donald Car gil. The magiſtrates were allowed re- : 0 
lief from the perſons guilty. The winter and ſpring of Y 


this year were remarkable for a great fall of ſnow, fol- 
lowed by a ſevere froſt, which prevented any ploughing 
till the 24th of March, old ſtyle, One * - _ _— 
enn. Re for want. F904 


\ 


— 


The year 1676 is remarkable for a great fire in | Glaf: 


gow, the flames of which, from the oppoſite fide of the 
ſtreet, threatened the deſtruction of the tolbooth. Com- 


. 
2 


paſſion for many priſoners, on account of their religious 
opinions, cauſed the citizens break A oy doors, and 5 
ſet them at my 
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22 On N ovember zoth, in the-ſame year, James Dunlop 
of Hoyſehilt was cited before the privy council, apon an 
information from the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and' fined 
in 1600-merks, for neglect of his duty as bailie-depute 
of the regality of Glaſgow, in allowing conventicles at 
Woodſide, Partick, and other places; and was declared 
incapable of holding his office. - He was guilty. of no 
- mal-adminiſtration; but was not ſo violent as the. biſhop 
(nine in mom e u en eh the uach | 
RE, 
4g: 767% b 1 but ma . 
of theſe meetings was ſo peaceable, that, excepting: their 
being contrary to the laws made to gratify the prelates, 
nothing of diſloyalty could! be charged upon them. The 
biſhops did every thing in their power ta inſſame the 
Fing againſt the preſbyterians, and uſed their inffuenee 
to prevent certain indulgences, which were granted ta 
3 nne When S was dt ae 
0 : lar io 5 
? cen May 4 A * e eats command 
| 158 m forces lying at Glaſgow, received orders to place 
guards at the city gates, on the ſabbath mornings, to 
| prevent people from going to conventieles. His foldi- 
ers accordingly ſeized ſuch as attempted to leave the 
ton; and a number of citizens were denounced, for 
„ ü | , ' deſ . 
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ed with eee and, by a letter from the privy: coun- 
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The 3 had b . 3 cio fines, 


the battle of Pentland, which afforded a plauſible pretext | 
for incteaſed ſeverity. It was now concerted, in the ca- 


biget couneil, that meaſures ſhould be taken to exaſpe: 
rate the:Scots fanatics, as they were called, to ſome broil 


or other, that there might be à pretence to keep: up the 


ſtanding forces. The duke of Lauderdale was acquaint« 


eil, addreſſed to the earls of Gleneairn and Dundonald; 
and lord Roſs, the heritors of the ſhire: of Ayr and Ren- 
frew, were ordered to be convocated, in order to fall uß- 
3. for ſuppreſſing conventicles. The councihs 75 


"law upon. this: head, of date October ith, 1677, men- 
tions, in the preamble, that frequent information had 


been received, of extraordinary inſolences committed, 


not only againſt the preſent orthodox clergy; by-uſurp- 


ing their pulpits, threatening and abuſing their per- 


ſons, and ſetting up conventicle houfes, and keeping 
icandalous: and ſeditious conventicles in the fields, the 
great ſeminaries of rebellion,” &c. and threatens; in 


concluſion, that; upon failure of the meaſures required, 
he council would repreſs, by force, “ all ſuch rebellious 
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und faQtious courſes, without reſpect to the diladritntigh -J 
of the heritors, whom his Majeſty will then look upon aa 


involved in ſuch a degree of __ as may allow the ** 
oft _ of pe 44] | 


* 
— * 
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- The das * this ee was ne 2 Kant; in- 

. eee eee after · proceedings. On No- 
vember i ſt, upon pretended information of ſome grow. 
ing diſorders, the council paſſed a reſolution, by which 
the I to be ordered to meet at Stir. 
ling, I and the noblemen and gentle- 
men were required to have their vaſſals and tenants ready | 
at a call. Arms and ammunition were to be ſent to Stir- 
ling. The forces at Glaſgow were ordered to Falkirk, 
and nem men were to be levied to complete them; and 
the ſoldiers, ordered for the highlands, were counter. 


The heritors of Ayr and Renfrew met at Irvine, up- 
on Novem ber ad, and reſolved, that they did not find 
it within the compaſs of their power to ſuppreſs conven- 
| ticles; wherefore they moved, that a toleration ſhould 
be granted to preſbyterians, as the only expedient to pre» 
ſerve the peace. The three noblemen who had convened 
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the meeting, reported to the council, that it was not 
. i 
| This refuſal, . 8 bene to 

the council to proceed with their violent project. A 
letter from the king was procured, dated December 11th, 
and read in council December 20th, by which they were 


fully authoriſed w. act as they deſired. Inſtead of bring- 
ing in forces from England and Ireland, as had been of. 


fered, they agreed upon levying and modellin 

known by the name of the Highland Hoſt, ca 
a over-run and depopulate the weſtern ſhires, in a time 
of profound peace, in order to compel the preſbyterians 


to conformity. Several noblemen and gentlemen fore 


ſeeing the effects of this meaſure, reſolved to go to court, 


and to give a faithful repreſentation. of the ſituation of 3 


Scotland to the king: But they were prevented, by an 


act of council, paſſed January 3d, 1678, at the inſtiga- 
tion of the biſhops, and Lauderdale, prohibiting all 


noblemen, heritors, and magiſtrates of burghs royal, 
from removing out of the kingdom, without . * 
cence from the council. 81 


6 
WM 


v- The counel al ee a bond, to be ſubſeribed by 


noblemen, heritors, and others, by which they ſhould 
2 2 | bind 
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1 bind bg themſelves, that they, their his 4 
* milies, and ſervants, ſhould not be preſent at any con- 
venticles; their tenants and cottars, and their wives, &c. 
- ſhouldlikewiſe abſtain from conventicles: and further, that 
they-ſhould not reſet; ſupply, or commune with forfeit. 
ed perſons, intercommuned miniſters, or vagrant preach- | 
ers. A committee of council was appointed to accom- 
Bos pany the army, with ample powers to manage it, and to 
_- - give orders to the ſheriffs and magiſtrates, They were 
alſo elothed with a juſticiary power, and conſtituted a 
criminal court. After ſeveral other preliminaries, the 
northern army rendezvouzed upon January 24th, 1678, 
at Stirling, where, beſides other pieces of rudeneſs, they 
raiſed fire more than-once*. All theſe, with the Angus 
_ militia, and ſome gentlemen from Perthſhire, marched 
IF from Stirling the 2 5th, and, with the regular W 
FE armed at or e, M16 the 8800 e 
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Their Pander were, of 3 N about 100 

42 of Angus militia and Perthſhire gentlemen, about 
2385200; of the highlanders about 6,000; ; of horſe-guards 
b RY 16860, beſides five other troops of horſe. The retinues of 
2 the lords of the committee, and others, were confider- 

able; and a vaſt number of ſtragglers came for booty 
and- — ; ſo that they may be reckoned 10,000 in all. 

* wt OE e They 
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They had great ſtore of ammunition, four Wars 
and vaſt numbers of ſpades; ſhovels, and mattocks, They 
had iron ſhackles, as if they were to lead back vaſt num 
bers of Nlaves; and thumlocks, as they were called, to 
uſe in their examinations and trials. The muſketeers 
had their daggers made, fo as to faſten on their pieces, 
like the bayonets now in uſe. So formidable a, company, : 
in a time of profound peace, could not fail to occaſion | 
great conſternation i in the country: and, on the other | 
hand, the amazement of the officers i in the army was lit- 
tle leſs, when they found peace and quietneſs, where they 
expected I ſhort of aQtual rebellion. | i 
Wo Glaſgow, the committee of council met, pci 
| their inſtructions, and proceeded to the work of diſarm- 
ing the peaceable country, and preſſing the bond. They 
inſtructed the ſheriffs, to convene the heritors, and others 
within their ſeveral counties, for the purpofe of ſubſcrip- - 
tion, and to difarm the militia, hertors, and all other ö | 
- perſons, excepting privy counſellors, and all officers and 
 foldiers in the king's pay, and excepting only noble- 
men and gentlemen of quality, who were licenſed to 
wear their ſwords. In Glaſgow, the bond was ſubſcribed 
by James Campbell, provoſt; John Johnſtoun, John 


3 James Colquhoun, bailies, the counſellors, a 
v > 527; O00 
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to the number, i in all, of 153. The refuſal of this bond, 
formed a pretext for the vaſt geſolation, and ſeverities, 
exerciſed at this time, upon the weſt of Scotland. 


even on Sabbath, in time of ſermon. During that time, 
little elſe was done, than ordering the quartering of the 
army, and adminiſtering the bend to the inhabitants, a 


ruin the country round, and were quartered upop. thoſe 


— 


few merchants, and fins tradeſmen, and mean perſons, | 


* 


4 —_ 
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The committee of council fat at Glaſgow ten 1 days, and 


Meanwhile, the highlanders were, ſuffered to plunder, and 


who refuſed to ſubſcribe the bond. 

Upon the 2d po ban the Hoſt, by Pe of th 
committee of council, began to march weſtward to Ayr- 
ſhire, and, againſt the 7th, were ſcattered over Cunning- 
ham and Kyle. In the country round Glaſgow, upon 
1 march, and in the ſhire of Ayr, they conducted 


„. as rudely and inſolently, as if they | had been 
2 declared enemy in a coriquered country. They amply 


obeyed the commiſſion of preſſing horſes for their carria- 


| ges, by taking them, not only from country people, but 
| | from thoſe who happened to be travelling on the road. 
17 hey overturned loads which they met with, and took 
i we horles ol labourers . EIN found them. They 


even 
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even took horſes e the ploughs, 1 this labouring 
| of the ground was ſtopped oyer the whole country which | | 
: they viſited in their rout. Theſe outrages were com- _— 
mitted, even before the committee went welt, or any of. 3 
fer of the bond was made. The loſs, by this incurſion, 
cannot be accurately eſtimated; but it will appear to have | 
been immenſe, when it is mentioned, that the pariſh of 
Straitoun ſuffered, by quartering ſoldiers, plunderin g. kil- 5 
ling ſheep and nolt, and the ranſom of priſoners, no leſs 


than 12,0001. Scots; the pariſhes of Ayr and Alloa, by. . | C 7 L | 
quartering, and by robbery, and breakmg open merchants 4 5 — y 
ſhops, 12,120 . Scots; and the pariſhes of Kilmarnock and 1 


Fenwick, by quartering and plundering, | 14,431 T 
Scots. The whole loſs of Ayrſhire, containing _ five 8 


i * | = 
pariſhes, was calculated at 137,499 l. 6s. Scots. 3 g 
L 3 HS "Bs 1 a, . 15 8 
Other oppreſſive meaſures were purſued by the coun- | 
* eil, for furthering their deſigns. A proclamation was Bo [ 
y ſued, upon February the 11th, diſcharging maſters to | | 
4 receive tenants or ſervants, without certificates that they 


it bad taken the bond: and, on February 14th, an act of 
d. council was paſt, for ſecuring the public peace, by which, 

k in order to force a general compliance with the bond, a 1 
ey Ne and unprecedented method was fallen upon, by de- | 
en Ml bafing, in the moſt i ignominious manner, the ' prerogative ; 
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and bay of the king, to make him crave law-bur. 
rows of his ſubjects. In conſequenee of this act, ſuch 
heritors, as refuſed or delayed to take the bond, were 
charged to appear upon ſix days, to enact themſelves to 
keep the peace. Beſides, the refuſers were to be liable 
in tg! ears valued rent, and were to be ſubje& fo the 
fame penalty, for the contravention of their men-ſervants 
or tenants. They were alſo to be indicted for a penalty 
Ro: of 5 5 rung, for attending each conventicle lince the 
= 7 24th of March, 1674. : 7 
HE <4 5 | 
| Meanwhile, the militia, and highlandersy beſides the 
| outrages already mentioned, wounded and diſmembered 
ſeveral perſons without provocation. But the committee 
| finding, by experience, that the weſt country would nei- 
cher ſign the bond, nor riſe in arms, as the prelates ex · 
pected, ordered the highlanders home towards the end 
3 of February. Accordingly they marched off, except five 
| hundred, who, with the Angus militia, and ſtanding for: 
ces, remained, until orders came to diſmiſs them i In the 
| end of April. | Fa 
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Upon their return, loaded with baggage, the produce 
of their ſpoils, they continued to take free quarter. The 


 Hudente at the college of Glaſgow, and other youths 1 in 
„„ ee 


/ 


| Chap 6, 


town, ſtopped the bridge of Glaſgow, the river. being 


high, againſt 2000 of them. They permitted them to 
| paſt in numbers of e at one time, and, * obliging 


„ 
134 


weſt port, Wide — them. 0 80 through the 
F eb) 1 01 
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The committee of council followed, and came to dla 


55 gow Wt April 10th, where, among other things, they or- 
dered the inhabitants of the ſhire of Lanark, and town 


of Glaſgow, to giye up their arms upon, oath, On the 
24th, the committee were ordered to return to Edinburgh. 


| Their proceedings had been approved of by the king's let. 
ter to the council, of date March 26th, 1 678, and were 
furcher Natel. by an at of council, Mens ad. 


The weſtern ire * farmed, 1 were 


conducted with vigour, againſt thoſe who had not taken 


+ the bond, or had contravened its conditions. In proſecutions 
for conventicles, even boys were included, and impriſon- 


ed. Among the perſons proſecuted, we find, March 


Ath, 1679, dame Margaret Stuart, the lady of Sir Wil- 


liam Fleming of Farm, commiſlary of Glaſgow, and ſhe, 


having acknowledged, that ſhe was preſent at a conven» -, 
ticle at Langſide, and at another in the Craigs of Glaſ- 
i d, 


or GLASGOW, 7 157 
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gow, and chat mikiters preached i in her houſe at Edin- 


— — 


burgh; the council fined her huſband in 4000 merks, and 7 
ordained him inſtantly to pay the fine, or find ſecurity to 
OE it in ten days. This is only one of the numerous in- 
ſtances, i in which huſbands were made accountable for 


the n . of their wives. 


The Shel now paſſed an act, coinntanding all offi 
cers and ſoldiers of the ſtanding forces and militia, to diſ- 


| ſipate the perſons who ſhould be found at conventicles, 


by force of arms; and in caſe, by reſiſtance, mutilation = 


or death ſhould enſue, the council indemnified them from 3 


F 


ſuch ſlaughter or mutilation, with the conſequences. To 
execute this, and ſuch other acts, the new levied force "7 
were ſent to Glaſgow, and other places in the weſtern 
ſhires. The troops, at Glaſgow, were commanded by 


lord Roſs, and made ſtrict ſearch for intercommuned 


miniſters, field-preachers, and other obnoxious perfons. 


E In the courſe of theſe ſearches, 1 n . cru- 
| alties were committed. | | 


* 
KH 


*Y he. covenanters, aware of the policy which had | been ” 


made uſe to exaſperate them, had hitherto forborn all PT 


acts of hoſtility; but an incident at laſt occurred, ſuited 


do che views of the council: William Carmichael, a bank. 
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rupt merchant, and once a ball in Edinburgh. was em- 

1 by archbiſhop Sharp, and commiſſioned by the 
privy council, to ſearch for, and perſecute nonconfor- 
miſts, and intercommuned perſons, in the ſhire of Fife. 
This man was of diſſolute life, and abandoned morals. 
The execution of his commiſſion was attended with 2 
number of cruelties, oppreſlions, and, tortures; 75 even 
Tapes, adulteries, and other abominable crimes, were 
charged upon him. All legal methods of redreſs being 
impracticable, a number of perſons, who had ſuffered in 
their families from this mercileſs perſecutor, reſolved, if 
 poſlible, to rid themſelves of him. For this purpoſe, they 
fixed upon the 3d day of May, when, as they were in- 
formed, he was to be at the hunting. Theſe perſons, to 
the number of nine, came abroad early in the morning”. 

of chat day, and, by a ſtrange accident, they met with the 
maſter, when looking for the man. The archbiſhop return- 
ing, with his daughter, from Edinburgh to St. Andrews, 

by the way of Ceres, was encountered by theſe perſons, . 

in Magus muir, dragged from his carriage, and put to 
death, with many wounds. The perſons who commit- - 
ted this violence, retired to a houſe, three or four miles 8 
diſtant, where they continued till the evening. Four men 
were afterward executed for this murder, who were no- | 

_ viſe concerned i ig it; 3 and Mr. Hacken of Rathillet, 

5 Who 
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o was alfs Aken and executed, had declined acting 
> the e afk, EN prefect 


Aer the death of the primate, he council proceeded, 
with their uſual rigour, againſt the preſbyterians. Thoſe 
wh frequented conventicles in ſmall numbers, found it 
neceſſary, on account of the inſults of the ſoldiers, to: 
keep more cloſely together, and even to carry arms for 
their own defence. Hitherto they contented themſelves 
with attending ſermons i in the fields, and defending them- 


ſelves when attacked: but their numbers, as well as their 


zeal, increaling, they aſſembled at Rutherglen, on May 
29th, 1 679, with Mr. Robert Hamilton, brother to the 
laird of Preſtoun, and Mr. Thomas Douglas, miniſter, at 
their head. Here they publiſhed a declaration and teſti- 
mony againſt thoſe things which had' been done publicly, 8 
in prejudice of the cauſe in which they were engaged. 
Upon the ſame day, they publicly burnt, at the croſs 
of Rutherglen, the acts of parliament and council men- 
tioned i in the teſtimony. Their proceedings made a great 
noiſe, and being highly exaggerated, created conſider- 
able alarm. Mr. Graham of Claverhouſe, afterward viſ- 
count of Dundee, then a captain in one of the new le- 
vied troops, received a comanfon from the council, to 
kill and * all he found i in arms, at any field · meet 

ing, 
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ing, to deal with them as traitors, and to ſeize, and, upon 
reſiſtance, kill all who bad any nate in 2 the 5 
. | | be aa > 0 

Ae Mr. Thomas — bing to TRY 

on Sunday, June the iſt, near Loudoun-hill, three or 
four miles weſtward from Strathaven, Claverhouſe re- 

ſolved to march thither with his party. Public worſhip | 
was begun, when the accounts were received of the ap- 
proach of Claverhouſe. Thoſe' who had arms withdrew” 
from the meeting, reſolving to meet the ſoldiers. They 
got together, about 40 horſe, and 150, or 200 foot, all 
provided with ammunition, and untrained, but abundant- 
ly briſk for action, and came up with Claverhouſe, and 
his party, in a muir, near a place called Drumclog. This 
little undiſciplined army, though unexperjenced, and 
without officers, received Claverhouſe's firſt fire with 
great bravery, and returned it with much gallantry. Af. 
ter a ſhort, but warm engagement, che ſoldiers were en- 
tirely defeated, with the loſs of thirty or forty killed, and 
were purſued for' more than a mile. Claverhouſe had his 

horſe ſhot under him, and very narrowly eſcaped. Se- 5 
reral of the officers were wounded, and ſome of the ſol- 
diers taken priſoners, who being difarmed. were diſmiſ- 
ſed without further i injury. 5 80 ME loſs was lultain- 
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M. Hamilton, in this action, diſcovered, abundance 
of valour. It was the opinion of not a few, that if he 
had followed up his ſucceſs, by marching ſtraight to 
Glaſgow, they might eaſily, with ſuch as would have 


joined them by the way, have dillodged the ſoldiers there, 


and made a formidable appearance. - Inſtead of that, they 
returned to the meeting, and marched the ſame night to 


. Hamilton, intending to proceed the next day-to Glaſgow, 


where the fortes, having received the alarm from Cla- 
ethoule, were ſufficiently eqn 17 2 5 chem. 
g * 

The next day, about ten © dock, Mr. ales and 
his party, came to Glaſgow, and divided themſelves into 
O bodies; the one under the command of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, came up tlie Gallowgate ſtreet; and here, it is faid, 
their leader did not ſhow that gallantry he had difcover- 
ed the preceding day, but ſtepped into a houſe at the 
bridge, till his men retired; the other party entered the 


1 a W ThE 9 pn ag and api : 


The an men were DOS great: ha 
Mheir horſes were of no uſe to them; and they were per- 
ſecciiy open to the fire from the cloſſes and houſes, as well 
as to that of the ſoldiers, Who lay behind rails and barri- 


. Tadoes, ſecured from the fire ot. their enemy. Never- 


theleſs, the country men ſhewed abundance of courage, 
| 5 © 0d 
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and were ſo ION the attack, that RN” of the ſol. 


diers gave way, and ſome of their officers retired behind 


the tolbooth ſtair: and had they been commanded by 


perſons of military ſkill, it is not improbable, chat the 
e would have been routed.” | | 


ao ns ſix or 1 were killed i in obs 3 and 5 


ſome wounded, the country men finding the attempt too 
warm for them, retired, in order, to the Gallowgate· port, 
expecting that the regular forces would leave their en- 
trenchments, and give them battle in the open fields; 


but the ſoldiers were content to remain in ſafety. Mr. 
Hamilton, and his party, returned to Hamilton, much 


diſheartened at their diſcomfiture. Claverhouſe, and his 
officers, gave orders, that the dead bodies ſhould not be 
be buried, but left to be devoured by the butchers? dogs.. 
When ſome women attempted to carry them to the grave, 
they were attacked, and maltreated by ſeveral of the ſol 


diers, who compelled them to ſet down the coffins in the 


alms-houſe, near the high church. There they continued, 


till Mr. Welſh, and ſome of their emmy came in a a fer 


days, and buried them. ̃ 


— 


The 3 „ an account of the affair | 
of Drumclog, met on June 3d, and publiſhed a procla- 


mation, declaring that inſurrection to have been © an 04 
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pen, manifeſt, and horrid rebellion, and high treaſon.” 
They publiſhed another proclamation, June 5th, for aſ. 
ſembling the militia, to act in concert with the king's 

forces; and a third proclamation, on June the 7th, com- 
: manding all heritors and freeholders, to attend the king's 
hoſt. Lord Roſs, and the officers of the king's forces at 
Glaſgow, finding the country people gathering in great 
numbers, and judging themſelves unable to ſtand a ſe- 
cond attack, retired, on June 3d, to Kilſyth. Next day, 
when near Falkirk, they received the council's order to 
ſtop, till the earl of Linlithgow's regiment, and other 
forces, ſhould join them, and then to march back, all i in 

a body, to the weſt e | 


— 


The king approved of the proceedings of council, and 
promiſed them aſſiſtance. The council were panic-ſtruck, | 
when they heard that the force of the rebels had extend- 
ed to 8000, if not more. The king, by the advice of his 
Engliſh council, named his natural ſon, James duke of | 
Buccleugh and Monmouth, commander in chief of the 
forces in Scotland, with very ample powers. The duke 
left London the 15th of June, and, arriving in Edin- 
burgh on the 18th, was that day appointed a privy coun- 
ſeller. He immediately took the command of the for- 
ces then at Edinburgh; but, from the want of provi- 


tions, his motions weſtward were ſlow, _ Pd 
cat | 8 He 
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-Be marched from Edinburgh, by the way of Living- 
ſton and Bathgate, and, on Saturday, June 21ſt, en- 
camped on Bothwel muir. A deputation from the other 


party waited upon him next day, with propoſals, to which 


his grace returned a civil anſwer; but he refuſed to treat 
with them, unleſs they would lay down their arms in 
half an hour. When the commiſſioners returned, the 


officers engaged in a debate, in which nothing was a- | 


| greed upon, and no anſwer was returned to the general. 


- Preparations were therefore immediately made for an en- ; 


gagement. 


The army of the covenanters, or of the rebels, as they 
were called, lay in Hamilton muir, on the ſouth of the 


river Clyde, and ſurrounded by the river on the north, 


' north-eaſt, and north-weſt. The bridge at Bothwel, 'S 


paſs of much importance, was guarded a by party of two 

or three hundred; and, being attacked by Lord Livin g- 
| ſton, at the head of the foot-guards, the country men 
made an able reſiſtance for near an hour, till their am- 


munition failed. When they found their powder and ball 


falling ſhort, they ſent a diſpatch to Mr. Hamilton, their 
general, for a ſupply of ammunition, or of troops well 


provided. Inſtead of this, he ordered them to quit the ; | 
| bridge, and retire to the body of the army. With this 


command they complied, and the duke having followed 


them, 
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them, threw them into diſorder, and obtained a complete 


Twelve hundred furrendered prifoners in the muir, 
and about four hundred were killed. The ſoldiers were 
guilty of great cruelties; and ſeveral perſons, paſſing upon 
the road, . near Hamilton, Or upon neeeſſary buſineſs, 
were murdered in cold blood. Claverhouſe, and others 
of the officers, who had been at Glaſgow, ſolicited the 
general to ruin the weſt country, to burn Glaſgow, Ha. 
milton, and Strathaven, to kill the priſoners, and to per» 
mit the army to plunder the weſtern ſhires; but the ge- 
. neral, much to his honour, rejected their propoſals with 
deteſtation. Upon this diſappointment, they requeſted, 
that the ſoldiers ſhould be allowed, at leaſt three or four 
hours plunder in Glaſgow, on account of the favour 
which had been there ſhewn to the weſt country army. 
. This demand was likewiſe peremptorily refuſed. Vet it 
is ſaid, that the town of Glaſgow, in order to eſcape 
plunder at this time, was afterwards obliged to quit, te 
the town of Edinburgh, for the behoof of particular per- 
ſons, who were 19 be gratified, a debt of e _ 
1 whe held upon the Cannon mills. | 87 


1 would ay 8 endleſs t to enter upon "rhe ravages 
and ſpoils —— after this 9 Many per- 


ſons 


p 7 4 ; — 
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ſons in the neighbourhood were plundered in their 
goods, and impriſoned, and fined in large ſums, for con- 
verſing with the rebels. The king's forces ſeized upon 
all the horſes of value which were found in the purſuit, 
although their owners were nowiſe concerned in the en- 
gagement. The priſoners were ſent off to Edinburgh, 

where they arrived on june 24th. Upon their march, 
they were treated by the ſoldiers with great eruelty. 
They had been ſtripped, not only of their arms, but of 
their clothes; they were tied two and two; refuſed re- 
freſhments on the road; ſubjected to malicious jeſts and 
reproaches; and brought to Edinburgh almoſt naked. 


Monmouth did not arrive in Edinburgh till June 26th, 
during the interval betwixt that time and the engage 
ment, tradition ſays, he ſpent two days at Glaſgow; and 
was received, and entertained with honour by the ma- 
giſtrates. Upon his return to Edinburgh, he treated the 
priſoners with humanity. To thoſe who promiſed to live 
peaceably, he gave immediate liberty. About zoo, who 
obſtinately refuſed that eaſy condition, were ſnipped for 
Barbadoes; but, being ſtowed under deck, in a ſmall 
veſſel, which was caſt away off Orkney, 200 of them. th 
periſhed at ſex. Two of the miniſters, Meſſrs. John King 
and John Kid, were tried before the lords of juſticiary, 
and received ſentence of * which was ann 
| executed 
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executed apon. Auguſt the isth. Cifcair courts were 
eſtabliſhed throughout the country, for the trial of thoſe 
who had been in the engagement at Bothwel; and the 


ulual ſeverities of denunciations,  forfeitures, nne 
. eee, were amian Th 


45 
* 


When 3 W to o Edinburgh; & ſome 0 

| am gentlemen, and miniſters, waited upon him, 

and entreated him to uſe his intereſt with his Majeſty, 

for full liberty to their party. He received them gra- 
ciouſly, and promiſed that N . ſhould be 1 


wan 1 ee e VVV 

ei a was iſſued by the king, ſuſpending the 
bow againſt houſe conventicles. This proclamation was 
thought to be procured by Monmouth's letters; and, in 
proſecution of it, the privy council of Scotland granted 
| ry ſuch miniſters as were in cuſtody, 
on account of conventicles. It ——— by the king's 
letter, enlarging the favour. But the council and biſhops 
ſoon nol 1 wap 8 n eee in- 


” *- ho wet 
. | — — 
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7 F 8 a of this TP! James duke of York, brother 
to the king, came to Scotland, was received by the coun- 
ur with Great r; and, by virtue of the king' 2 
letter „ 
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letter; was admitted a privy counſellor witiout taking the 
2 oaths, He was a bigotted papiſt, and a zealous confede- 
rate of the council i in all their cryelties and oppreſiiors. 


In tha MO IE we ind 1 PI” perſecutions, 


nxagainſt thoſe concerned in the engagement at Bothwel, 
and againſt the heritors and gentlemen who had not at- 
tended the King' s hoſt. The trials for theſe offences 


were followed by fugitations and forfeitures. Some of 

the eſtates forfeited, were gifted to papiſts, by the influ- | 
'ence of the duke of York, and his creatures; and the 
donators endeavoured to make good their titles, by ſeve- 
rities, equal to thoſe by which they had been acquired. 
On July 20th, this year a rencounter took place at Ayr's 


Moſs, in the pariſh of Auchinleck in Kyle, betwixt the 


8 king's forces and the cavenanters, in which the former 
were ſucceſsful. This engagement was followed by exe- 


eutions, and other branches of perſecution. 3 


1 thoſe PE for being as; in the 
battle at Bothwel, we find, in 168 [, ſixteen citizens of. 
Glaſgow, beſides ſeveral heritors in Lanarkſhire, ſome 
of whom, having reſigned their lands, were diſmiſſed; 
others, having ſtood trial, had their eſtates forfeited. 'To 
give ſome idea of the ogg of procedure in theſe caſes, 

yp dw 
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we ſhall preſent our hers with a ſhort account of the 
hs againſt 1 55 Spreul, ene in OY | 5 | 


Mx. Spreuls troubles began pa after the battle of 
Pentland. His father, a merchant in Paiſley, Was fined 
by Middleton, and forced to abſcond. The ſon was ap- 
prehended, becauſe he would not diſcover where his fa- 
ther was. After a ſhort confihement, and many terrible | 
threatenings of being ſhot, roaſted to death, and the like, 
he was diſmiſſed. In 1677, he had been cited before a | 
court at Glaſgow, for noneonformity; but finding that 
-ſeverity was intended againſt him, he abſented, and went 
abroad, ſometime to Holland, France, and Ireland, Where 
he carried on buſineſs. He came from Ireland after the 
ſcuffle at Drumelog; but though his brother, and two 
couſins, were with the weſt any WY; he did not 
join them. by 177 oy 
After the defeat at Boche he again e and 
retired to Holland. During his abſence, his wife and 
family were turned out of his houſe and ſhop, and all | 
his moveables ſecured. He returned to this country in 
the end of the year 1680, intending to carry his wife and 
| family to Rotterdam. He was apprehended at Edin- 
. burgh, November I 2th, and 1 was carried next day before 
BEL | 1 | | 5 Ws 
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the duke and conn and imerroganidl. with regard to 
the concern which he had in the affair of Drumelog and 
Bothwel. The uſual enſnaring queſtions,” which were 
put to all perſons at that period, were alſo propoſed to 
him; ſuch as Was the killing of archbiſhop Sharp 


2 murder? Were mY 9850 at Pl and 8 


rebellions?” 6 


* % » 9 
A 


55 ke refuſed to fign his examination, denied all 


connection with the affairs of Drumclog and Bothwel, 


and declined to pronounce them rebellions, or to give 
any opinion with regard to the killing of the archbiſhop, 


the preſes, lord Haltoun, told him, that unleſs he would 


make a more ample confeſſion, and ſubſcribe it, he ſhould 


be put to the torture. Mr. Spreul anſwered, he had been 


ingenuous, and would go no farther; that they could not 


legally ſubje& him to torture; but if they would go n, 


he proteſted, that it was againſt law, and that what Was 


extorted from him, under torture, ſhould not militate a- 


gainſt himſelf, or others; expreſſing his hopes, that be 


ſhould not be ſo far left by God, as to accuſe himſelf, or 
others, under the extremity of pan. | | 


* 4 


U 


His foot was then put into lebe :n fin Sl the 5 
8 Fo The following _ were proper to him, and 
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at every query, the hangman gave five firokes upon the 
wedges, Whether he knew any thing of a plot to blow 
-up the abbey and the duke of York? Who was in the 
plot? Where Mr. Cargil was? And whether he would 
_ ſubſcribe his confeſſion? To theſe he declared his ut- 


ter ignorance, and adhered to his refuſal to ſubſcribe. 


The council then ordered the old boot to be brought, 'al- 
| ledging that the new one, which had been uſed, was not 5 
ſo good. He accordingly underwent the torture a ſe- 

cond time, which he bore with wonderful firmneſs, 2. 
hering to his former deelaration. When the torture Was 
over, he was carried on a ſoldier's back to the priſon, 
where he was reſuſed the benefit of a ſurgeon, and even 47 
the aſſiſtance of his wife. who arrived that "ap in Edin- 
1 | | | 


Upon his recavery, he was ua 1 an inditment, 
at the inſtance of his majeſty's advocate, Sir George 
Mackenzie, to ſtand trial before the juſticiary court in 

March 1681; but the crown witneſſes not being ready, 
the proceſs was delayed. During his confinement, an 
incident occurred, which 'added greater rigour to the 
8 proſecution, Mr. Spreul had unfortunately been pre- 

vailed upon to draw a petition for John Murray, a failor, 5 
0 under ſentence of death, for being at a den rende in 
g arme, 
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are That ſupplication was thought too much of the na- 
ture of a remonſtrance, and concluded with a declaration | 
of abhorrence of papifts, and their principles. Mr. Spreul, 


as the author, was ordered to appear before the council. 
Having acknowledged that he framed it, the duke of 


Vork roſe up, and ſaid, with a frown, Sir, would you. a". 


the king? Mr. Spreul, after a pauſe, directing himſelf to 
the chancellor, ſaid, My lord, I ble/s God, I am ns papift; 
I heath and abher all thoſe jeſuitical, bleody, and murdering 
principles; neither my parents, nor the minifters ] heard, euer 
taught me ſuch principles. A great ſilence followed, and 

many expected that Mr. Spreul would have been imme- 
diately confined in irons. In a little, the chancellor aſk- 
ed Mr. Spreul ſome queſtions concerning Bothwel, to 
which he declined anſwering, as he was under trial be- 
fore the juſticiary; 8 thereupon he was remanded t to 

- oO 2 | 


bon Spreul was brought before the juſticiary upon 
J une 6th, when the Get was deſerted /impliciter. | Upon 
the roth he was again brought into court, and indicted, 
as guilty of high treaſon and rebellion, for correſpond- 
ing and being preſent with the rebels at Bothwel. He 
was alfo charged with keeping company and correſpon- 


ee with Mefirs. John Welſh and Samuel Arndt, the 
| e | "0 
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bloody and RL of the late archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's,” which was an arrant falſehood, thoſe 
two miniſters having had no ſhare in that fat. 


The advocates for Mr. Spreul were Sir George Lock. 


hart, Meſſrs. Walter Pringle, James Daes, Alexander 


Swinton, and David Thoirs. Mr. Pringle alledged, that 


the defendant could not paſs to the. knowledge of an in. 


queſt, becauſe, having twice undergone the torture, and 
having denied the crime, he could not, by the law of this, 


+ - and 6ther nations, be impanneled, or condemned, for 
chat erime, upon any new probation; and proteſted, that 


the priſoner ſhould be heard upon the relevancy of the 
pretended confeſſion, which the lord advocate declared he 


meant to produce as an adminicle of proof. Long plead- 


ings enſued. The lords found the dittay relevant, remit- 
ted the probation to an aſſize, and repelled the defence 


founded upon the torture, in reſpect the commiſſion of 
council did not warrant the priſoner to have been el. 


5 f tioned on the points contained in the dittay, and * 
a Journed the trial till the l 3th _ | 


er the 1 zth, the pleats" for the priſoner, were re. 


; newed; but the lords adhered to their interlocutor, and 
8 the - wie was s brought. When the vitneſſes were exa- 


nuned, 


| n either plenary or adminiculate.” e 5 
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mined, the lord advocate offered, in proof, the alled ged i 
confeſſion of the priſoner in preſence of the council. | 


Sir George Lockhart objected, that it ln Ed Wy 
ceived, becauſe it was not ſigned by the priſoner; but 


when offered to him, had been diſclaimed; and alled- 


ged, that it had been drawn up ex poſt facto. It was an- 
ſwered, that the confeſſion was written, and read ex incun. 
tinente to the priſoner, which was offered to be proved 15 
by witneſſes. The lords, however, © refuſed by ſuſtain 


the confeſſion to be proved by witneſſes, as. a mean jo | 


The advocate then >] that the Polke han de 
interrogated, If he thinks the being at Bothwel-bridge- | 


rebellion! * This interrogatory being put by the court, 5 


the priſoner anſwered, that was no part of the libel, and 
his after life ſhould witneſs him to be both a good ſubje& 
and a good Chriſtian.” The advocate cloſed the proof, 


and proteſted for an aſſize of error, in caſe the Tory 


ſhould es the Feier, EF [ „ ; 


| ww 
. * 
A * 
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The jury were then incloſed, and next day W 
their verdict, in which they, * una voce, find nothing 255 
proved of the crimes in the libel, which may make him 5 
(the priſoner) guilty,” Upon this verdict, the priſoner, 5 
N and 


* 
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| and his council, took inſtruments, and * he might 
be liberated: but his majeſty's advocate produced an ad 
of council, dated June 1 4th, granting warrant to the 
; | judges, * notwithſtanding of any verdict or ſentence up- J 


on the criminal dittay, lately purſued againſt John Spreul, 


to detain him in priſon, until he be examined upon ſ ſeve- 


| ral other . Shop have to lay to his charge.” 


Upon July FR Mr. Spreul 5 hrought beide the 


5 privy council, for being preſent at field.  conventicles, | 
and for having harboured and converſed with intercom- 


muned perſons. The libel was referred to his oath; but 
he, having refuſed to ſwear, was found guilty, fined in 
5001. ſterling, : and ſent to the Baſs. Mr. Spreul conti- 
nued there in confinement, ſo long, that deem the 
1 of T0 „ | >” 
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Mr. Wodrow, in giving an account 5 this trial, men- 


8 tions, that Mr. Spreul, in the interval betwixt his ap- 


pearance before the council, and his trial before the ju- 


_ ſticary, received information, that ſome of the witneſſes 


wete threatened, and others had large promiſes, to bear 
evilence againſt him, Yet the lords began to think, that 


the proof would not reach his life; but the duke of York 


urged them to Proceed. adding, that Ty were at much 


3 


bain, 


— 
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pains about poor country people, but Mr. 8 was 


more dangerous than five hundred of them. In conclu- 
fion, Mr. Wodrow remarks, if ſuch efforts were ma ade 


"4 in this trial, where ſo many able lawyers \ were counſel for 


the priſoner, we may eaſily gueſs, what ſad" work. was, 
in the more  vigary trials of poor ignorant. country | 
people, : 1 e On 


-* 
* |; $55 


Mr. Spreul, fark an os in a the Baſs for n near | 


92 years, preſented a petition to the council, craving to 
be ſet at liberty, on account of his ſuflerings. The coun- 
cil, May 13th, 1687, © in regard of his majeſty” s late 


2 proclamation, gave order and warrant to Charles 


Maitland, lieutenant- governor of the iſle of the Baſs, to 
et Mr. Spreul at liberty.“ Mr. Spreul, however, ap- 
prehending that this order involved him in an approba- 
tion of the proclamation, was unwilling to take his li- 


| | berty upon fuch terms. He ſignified this to the gover- 
nor, and continued in priſon, until an order of council 
was paſſed, appointing the doors to be thrown. open, and 


leaving him at liberty to; go or ſtay, as he pleaſed. He 
departed, under proteſtation againſt what he confidered 


to be wrong in the order and proclamation, went to Edin- 


burgh; waited upon the council; thanked them for his li- 
berty, but verbally renewed his proteſt againſt the pro- 
clamation and erdas. So ended che long 8 'of ſuf- 

| IT 5  ferings 


£ « 


A 


ferings experienced by this fingular character, whom we ö 


ſhall afterwards have occafion to mention in "I com- 


mercial | part of our 1 


Wen return to the year 1681. t, and find; that Mr. Do- 
nald Cargil, ſometime miniſter of the Barony pariſh of 
SGlaſgow, having been apprehended, and examined be- 
fore the council, was brought to trial before the court 
of juſticiary, on July 26th, for being concerned in the ; 
battle of e was found guilty, 1 next day 
executed. F 


g * * 2 3 4 , ; © #. N - hs * — 5 1 . 1 
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That Pirt of beter Wl oppreſſion; which 1 we 


have hitherto had ſo much occaſion to notice, continued 7 
to exhibit the ſame ardour, from this period. „during the 
remainder of Charles“ reign. An act of parliament was | 


paſſed, Auguſt 31ſt, 1681, preſeribing a teſt to be taken 


by all perſons in offices of public truſt; an oath ſo com- 
plex and extenſive, that it was beyond the capacity of 
many upon whom it was impoſed. It was further thought 
to involve an approbation of the doctrine of the divine . 
indefeaſible hereditary right of kings; and it included . yu 
_  renunciation of the covenants, and of the right to uſe 5 
defenſive arms againſt oppreſfion. It was brought into f 
parliament, and voted in one day, although its impor- 
| 1 2 required deliberation; ; and a OO» till next A 


Was 
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was refuſed to the earl of Argyle, and many others, who. 
argued, that more time for nen auld be als 
7 lowed. 3 


RS 5 


I Several perſons, particularly miniſters, having declined 5 
to take this teſt, were ſubjected to perſecution. The earl 
of Argyle, when it was propoſed to him, ſubjoined, with 
the duke of York's approbation, à ſhort  explication, 
which was afterward the eauſe of his trial before the 


court of juſticiary, in the iſſue of which he was found 
guilty of the crimes of tre ſon and leaſing-making; but, 
a ſhort time after the verdict, he found means to eſcape 
from the caſtle of Edinburgh. Soon after, he reached 


: London, and eſcaped to Holland. In the interim, . 25 


tence was pronounced, adjudging him to be a traitor, ap - 
painting his name and honours to be extinct; ordaining 
his arms to be torn and reverſed, and nn * 
lands, eſtate, titles, and ee 


| ” In a Wierig of tha year I 168 1 1 king was ſeized 


with a ſudden fit; and, after languiſhing a few days, 
expired, on February 6th, in the fifty · ſiſth year of his age. 
tis diſorder was thought, by ſome, to reſemble an apo- 
plexy ; but, according to others, his death happened in 
ſuch a. manner, and under ſuch circumſtances, that. it 
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muſt remain a problem, whether he died a natural n 
or was haſtened to his grave by treachery* , | 


The duke of York was immediately declared king, and 


the ſame day iſſued a proclamation, continuing all per- 
ſons in their places of truſt under the late king. Though 
- papiſt, he took the coronation oath; but he went · open- 

ly to maſs; and, by this imprudence, diſplayed his arbi- 


trary Wiſpoſition, and the bigotry of his principles. Me 
even ſent an agent to Rome, in order to make ſubmiſ. 
ſion to the pope, and to prepare for the re-admiſſion. of 
England into the boſom of the catholic church. 

The duke of Monmouth, under the ſecret protection 
of the prince of Orange, concerted, with Argyle, the 
plan of an invaſion. In purſuance of this project, Ar- 
gyle failed from the Vly on May 2d, and, by favourable 
winds, was ſoon carried to Scotland. He landed i in the 
iſle of Mull, and from thence paſſed to Kintyre. He 


ſummoned, though in vain, the people to riſe in ſup- 


port of their violated privileges. The greateſt force hne 
could collect amounted to no more than 2 500 men. The 


privy council appriſed of his intentions, embodied the | 
militia and regular forces. Argyle was ſurrounded on 


all ſides with difficulties, and, endeavouring to force his 
En) way into the we country, he croſſed the Leven, near 


| Dune 8 
* Wclwood's Memoirs. Hume, 
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1 His proviſions were cut off, and kis' fols” 
lowers gradually deferted. He turned his route toward 
Ge Paſſing the Clyde; he' arrived at Renfrew, | 
where he, and his few adherents, were miſled, under | 
night, into a bog. Confuſion and flight enſued; and 
the earl, returning toward the Clyde, was purſued, and 
ſeized by two peaſants. He was carried firſt to- Glaſgow, 8. 
then to Edinburgh, where, after many in s, he 
was beheaded * former ſentence. d ee (G1 


* 8 
. 
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Monmouth left Amftridani' on the 24th of May. Af. 
ter obſtructions, by contrary winds, he landed near 
Lime, i in Dorſet, on June gth, proclaiming the king to 
be a tyrant, 2 popiſh uſurper; and aſcribing to him the 
poiſoning of the late king. He ſoon gathered followers; 
but, at the battle of Sedge-moor, his forces were routed' 
With great laughter, He himſelf fled from the field of 
battle, and concealed himſelf in a ditch, but was diſco- 
n and _ afterward beheaded. et OPUS 


* 
e ee e 
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. The 1 for religious Sink were carried 
to the ſame extremities as under the former reign. Per- 
ſons of both ſexes, and of almoſt every age and rank, 
1 were ſubjected to them. Murders, in YT _ ker 
committed, in the fields, by the military,” withou 
Jour of Fw or 8 0 and without 1enq . vis hi : 


% 
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eruelties were, that the ſufferers had been preſent at the 


cextain interrogatories, or to PER the abjuration oath, 
they were inſtantly ſhot, withont any evidence, or other 
form of trial. Two women were drowned near Wigtoun, 
by being tied ta ſtakes within the flood-mark; three men 
were ſhot at Polmadie, near Glaſgow, for declining to 
pray for the king by name; and ſimilar murders vers 
committed over the whols country. 
a the firſt r rumour -of Act $ Nh Wa he _ | 
dreadful ravages were committed by the ſoldiers, The 
priſoners detained in Edinburgh, on account of religion, 


to Dunnotter, where they experienced the greateſt hard- 
ſhips and miſery. The unſucceſsful attempt of Argyle | 
was attended with forfeitures, impriſonments, and perſe- 


75 ae who were ſuppoſed to have been 9 in the 


311 1 N. Ty *+ 

_ , Theſs wise Ire, e . any l 5 
cExcepting the counterpart of the ſame plot againſt the 

|  _ reformation, which took place in France, in Odaber, 

Jr es WO XIV. after 1 755 es harraſſed the pro- 

| 

| 


teſtants, 


4% f 4 " 2 2 
23 
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ground of ſuch ſeverities. The uſual pretext for theſe :I 


battle of Bothwel; and; upon their refuſing to anfwer 


were immediately ſent of to Burntiſland, and afterward. = 


eutions againſt many of the name of Campbell, and o- 


/ 
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teſtants, revoked the edi& of Nantz, by which the 8 


exerciſe of their religion had been ſecured. In cone. 
quence of the perſecutions exerciſed againſt the unhappy 
proteſtants, France was deſerted by above half a million 
or her moſt uſeful ſubje&s, who carried with them, be. 
Hou immenſe fums of money, thoſe arts and manufac. 
"tures, which had chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom. 


Of theſe refugees, ne near fifty thouſand ſettled in Britain ; 3 


and, by their tragical accounts of the tyranny, oy 
they had experienced, revived among the erp | 
al thei former horror and W againſt wg” 


4 5 after Ty vigorous die of che prelates in am 
country, and their adherents, for ſo many years, che)ß 

now found, that they had little elſe to perform. Moſt part 
ok the preſbyterian miniſters were either executed or ba. 
niſhed, or had withdrawn themſelves. Of the laity, who _ 
| had favoured preſbytery, the gentry and heritors were ei. 


ther worn out by death, forfeitures, and burdens, or un- 


der baniſhment; and many of the common people were 
cut off, tranſported to the plantations, or mewed up in 
priſon. The reſt were ſo born down by the ſoldiers, and 
time· ſervers, that moſt of them lived as privately and 
quietly as poſſible, and others exhibited an outward” ap- 


pearance of conformity. The relaxation of ſeverities was 
| therefore naturally to be expected; but it was conſider- 
0 N l | THR | 5 a ed, | 
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ed, by many, as a prelude to the reſto : 


f The project to this effect, which was attempted i in | par- 
lament, 1686, by reſcinding the. penal ſtatutes againſt | 
| made it convenient, that the more open. acts of 
eee violence n be, in ſome Penh ſu- 
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"Though | chat ey failed, "the o_ 4 to 

\ proſecute his purpoſe. Great numbers of prieſts and je- 
ſuits came from abroad. Many of our nobility and gen- 

| try, profeſſing themſelves papiſts, proved, like all apo. 
ſtates, violent and active promoters of their new prin- 
ciples, : and received the uſual reward of ſuch ſervices, the 
beſt places. of profit and power in the kingdom. The 
papiſts were allowed ample liberty i in the exerciſe of their 
religion, by a proclamation of the king, February 12th, 
1687, called the firſt. indulgence. That order was fram- 
ed agreeably to the maxims and politics of France and 
Rome, and in terms nearly correſpondent to the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz. It was the utmoft ſtretch of 
5 abſolute power, and: required the moſt implicit and un: 
reſerved obedience. 


- 


* 
8 
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By the ame ol the preſbyterians were t to- 
| : 7 lerated to meet in private houſes; but diſcharged | from 
= 7 13 allembling i in beams Or, ee er With a renewal of 


o 4 
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all the ſererities againſt preaching i in the fields. Upon | 15 


5 February 24th, the council made a return to the king, 
a acquaihting him with their obedience, and their refolu- 
tion to proſecute the ends of his royal proclamation. 


They approved of the admiſſion of papiſts to places of 


1 and thanked the king, for his royal word, to main- 


ain their churctind reli gion, eſtabliſhed by law, believ- 


1 that to be the beſt ſecurity they could have. Among 


thoſe who thus depended upon the word of a papiſt, for 
the ſecuri of the reformed religion, we find the twoũ 


archbiſhops. The duke of Hamilton, the earls of Pan- 


mure and Dundonald, did themſelves real honour, by 
refuſing to ſign this letter. The latter two were, by the 


king, removed from the council. The former, being of 


too much he qa to be ee was eh 
an alu. N 8 
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The aig a Wt eur Gd third vgs 
mation; by the laſt of which, he, « by his ſovereign au- 


LOS © 
W. 
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thority, prerogative· royal, and abſolute power, ſuſpend-. 


ed, ſtopped, and difabled all penal and ſanguinary laws ' 


| made againſt any for non-conformity to the religion eſta- 
 bliſhed by law.“ This liberty was accepted by almoſt all 
the preſbyterian miniſters in the kingdom, and proved 


a Coin and genera. relief.” The ſynod of Glaſgow and 
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Ayr mt in. deafoar liebe, upon Auguſt goth; this 
1 year, at which were preſent, a conſiderable number who 
ad been members of it at the reſtoration, Mr. Wil- 
lam Violant was choſen moderator; and, among other 
things, the ſynod recommended Mr. James Wodrow to 
' take the charge of inſtrufting, in their theological {tu- 
dies, a number of youths, who; had not had the oppor- 
tunity of public teaching, ſince they had left their philo- 
ſophical ſtudies in the univerſity. He accordingly took 
upon him this n, and continued in i, till de: was 


SEE SE. EW 4 
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ane of Glaſgon, Fa TuLA) 
The 8 which y Was thys cd though in in- 

tended. merely in favour. of papiſts, afforded the true 
friends of liberty and religion the means of being fre- 

| _ quently together, of ſtrengthening each others hands, 
and of preparing matters for the great eyent which. fol. 

2 lowed. Conſiderable encroachments were made upon 
temat toleration. Many preſbyterian miniſters were dif; 
; turbed i in the exerciſe of their functions; and ſome of 
"them were proſecuted, criminally for their freedom in 
Preaching againſt popery. In January, 4688, accounts 

were received, that the queen was with child, So fond 

were dur Scots council, not only of a popiſh prince, but 

| . 33); re ONO ® 2 
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of entailing popery and. ſlavery on theſe un that * 

appointed a day of public thankſgiving on this account. 
June 10th, the queen was delivered of a ſon, who was 
baptized by the name of James. That event was pro- 
ductive of great joy to all the zealous catholics, both at 
home and abroad. It was received with the ſame plea- 
 fure by the Scots council, who n a e . 
> giving upon the acealion.. f 


— e civil and religious, concurred to alie. 
nate from the king, the aſſections of mind of all ranks 
and denominations; and, from the birth gf the prince of 
Wales, he derived the ſuddenneſs of his ruin. That 
circumſtance increaſed the fears of his ſubjects, who. 
füoreſaw, in the reign of a prince to be'educated under 
ſuch a father, a continuance of the ſame unconſtitutionat 

meaſures. While James was buſy in forfeiting the/af- 

fections of his people, his ſon-in-law, the prince of O- 
; range, was engaged in ſchemes for mounting the throne. - 

He' retained, in his pay, the principal ſervants of James, 
and was minutely informed of all the tranſactians of the 
king. | He) endeavoured to convince the people of Eng- 
land and Holland, that the prince of Wales was a ſup- 
poſititious child. Under pretence of danger from France, 
he formed a camp of twenty thouſand men, between 


1 Srare 1 


| provinces to be fitted out. 
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. 5 erentyſkipe of g 
the line, and ordered the whole naval . of the en 7% 


/ 


a en repoſed himſelf in the moſt 


- unaccountable ſecurity, and had the weakneſs to believe, 
that the reports of an invaſion, were raiſed: to frighten 
him into a connection with France. Convinced, at length, 
of the truth of theſe reports, he prepared for war, and en- 
_  deavoured to gain, by lenity, the loſt affections of his 
people. He declared, that he meant to eſtabliſh a legal 
| ſettlement of an univerſal liberty of conſcience for all his 


ſubjects; that he had reſolved inviolably to preſerve the 
church of England; that his intention was, that Roman 


catholics ſhould remain incapable of ſitting in the Houſe 
of Commons; and expreſſed his readineſs to do every 
thing for the ſafety and advantage of his ſubſects. He pu- 
bliſhed, on September 27th, a general pardon, with the ex- 
ception of a few perſons of inconſiderable rank and influ- 


ence. He reſtored the city of London to its ancient char- 
ter and privileges; and made other conceſſions, whick 


were che leſs prized, that n ſeemed to > be ee 4 


fear... 


F den 
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Doriug theſe tranſactions, the privice of G con- 
tinued his preparations; and, when theſe were com- 

pleted, took a formal leave of the States of Holland. He 
was at firſt driven back by a dreadful tempeſt; but, i in a 5 
ſhort Une; he put again to ſea with a favourable eaſt ; 
wind. On November 3d, he was diſcovered/between | | 
| Dover and Calais, ſtretching down the channel with all | 
his fails. The ſame wind which was favourable: to the 
enemy, confined the Engliſh to their own coaſt, and the 
Pound me een November the "_ 4 


Py - l 
44 I. 


| The Greg FEE had ec Oober ths: 3 0 to 

nee the king with their) lives and fortunes... The 
biſhops, with the ſame abject flattery which had former- 
ly diſtingu he their attachment to the popiſh king; ſent 

a letter to him, expreſſive of their unſhaken loyalty, and 
praying, that God might give him the hearts of his 
ſubjects, and the necks of his enemies; might give ſuc- 

ceſs to his majeſty's arms, that all who ſhould invade his 
juſt and undoubted rights, might be diſappointed and 
clothed with ſhame; that, on his royal head, the crown 
might {till flouriſh; and that Heaven might bleſs and pre- 
ſerve the prince to ſway the royal ſceptre after him“ 
This letter was ſubſcribed by all the Scots biſhops, ex- 
cept Argyle and Caithneſs, and ſhews, that, with the ex- 

| ception 
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| ception of theſe two, they were ready to accede to any 


terms, even popery itſelf, to e ann retain 


their eee, 


Te prince of ROE] 1 wa the W iſ⸗ 
ſued 2 declaration of the reaſons which induced him to 
nun invaſion. This declaration was publicly proclaim. 

edat Glaſgow, and ſeveral other burghs, and had very 


conſiderable influence on the greater part-of the Scots 
nobility, gentry, and commons. Upon the laſt day of 


November, the earl of Loudoun, and ſeveral young 
_ gentlemen, ſtudents in the univerſity of Glaſgow, burnt, 


in effigy,-the pope and the-archbiſhop of St. 1 1 


hn, . without a . op 


taking ous ſoon Arik a number of wheEngliſh 


nobility and officers, who joined the prince; the princeſs 


Ann, his favourite daughter, with her huſband, prince 
| "George of Denmark, in like manner, abandoned him. 
+  Diſtruſting his army, and fearful of throwing himſelf up- 
a the parliament, the king loſt all courage, and with- 


drew, under cover of night, to Embyferry, near Feverſ. 
* in hopes of eſcaping to the continent. He was ſeized | 


in his flight, returned to London, and demanded a con- 


nen with the e of 88 850 3 ordered 


1 1 Ek him 
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him to remove to Rocheſter caſtle, from which the king 4 
ſoon eſcaped, and fled to France. He haſtened to St. 
Germains, whither he had formerly ſent the queen and. 


prince of Wales, and was received by Lewis „ with 
more than n e, . e rel font 


"= convention was now niet which: 8 . 


that James had abdicated the government, and vacated' - 


the throne... A bill was paſt for the eſtabliſhment of the 


crown. in the prince of Orange, jointly with his vife, 
but reſerving, the adminiſtration to the prince alone. 
In default of ifſue by the princels, the throne was to de- 
ſcend to the princeſs of Denmark, and the heirs of her 


body. This buſineſs was finiſhed on February rath, 


16893 and, on that very day, the I e 4. 


0s at Whitehall from ONO Mot it 


detail,of the grievances of the preceding reign, annexed: 


the declaration of ancient rights and en whigh Was: 
nen 10 * ert of the eroun. 33 


1 


* 
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"The f 2 of ee crown of Sede Was took - 
lowed by the fame meaſure in Scotland: a convention 


The convention to a preamble, ee 
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was ſummoned to meet at Fainburgh, « on March 14th, 
1689. That convention reſolved, that James had for- 
22 his right to the crown, and that the throne was be- 
come vacant; and appointed a committee to Prepare an 
act for raiſing William and Mary to the vacant throne, 
do conſider of the deſtination of the erown to other heirs, 
and to form an inſtrument of government, for ſecuring, 


in future, the people againſt the grievances of which they 


. preſent complained: The king and queen eee 
claimed, at Edinburgh, on April the 1 ith. Con 
; ners were — to aer to L do 
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on May the 1tth, theſe Lotilitilaticrs: 6 with a caval. 


| cade of moſt of the Scottiſh nobility and gentry, then re- 
ſiding in London, were introduced to the king and queen 


ut Whitehall, They preſented a letter from the _ 


| the inſtrument of government, a liſt of g 
de redreſſed; and an addreſs for converting the conven- 
tion into a parliament. The papers were read, William 
made a ſuitable reply; and the coronation oath was ten- 


; dered to him by the earl of Argyle. The convention 


being turned into a parliament, the duke of Hamilton 
; appointed commiſſioner; lord Melvin received the 


ſeals as ſecretary; viſcount Stair was reſtored to the of- 


_.  fice 


n. A inveſt "_ | 
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hand , 
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fice of lord president of the chert of fellows and 4 his on, | 
Sir . e was een lord: advocate. | 

"Anas was Oy Joly 4 for the abolition of pre- 
bey which was followed by an act of the parliament, 
which met at Edinburgh, April 1690, refcinding the king's 


ſupremagy over the church; and, 1 two other acts of 


the ſame parliament, reſtoring to their" churehes, ſuch 
preſhyterian miniſters, then alive, as had been ejeed 
from their charges ſince January rſt, 1661, ratifying the 
confeſſion of faith, ſettling the preſbyterian government | 
of the church, and appointing the firſt meeting of the ge- 
neral aſſembly to be held, at ann on the third 
roy er 1 Coe ale e 2k 


1 gs 


Thus, aka a ſeries of ſufferings a perſovuitions conti- 


nued for a period of twenty-eight years, the church of 5 a 


Scotland was reſtored to that form of government, for 

which her ſons had ſo firmly and nobly contended, that 
_ thoſe, who werg devoted as victims in her cauſe, have | 

- been. diſtinguiſhed by the honourable title of martyrs, in 
defence of truth and liberty: and thus, was brought 
about that happy revolution, under which, as Hume ſays, 
we have ever ſince enjoyed, if not the beſt ſyſtem of. 
e ee at leaſt the moſt entire ſyſtem of liberty, 

that ever was known amongſt mankind.” _ 1 
T During 
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ring the period * which, we have 3 in thing 


A the preceding chapter, we find, in the criminal re- 


cords of our country, a melancholy diſplay of human 
nature. Judges and jurors, ſervilely obedient to the will 


of arbitrary governors, were abundantly forward to pro- 


ſtitute their powers, at the nod of their ſuperiors; to al- 


moſt every meaſure, however cruel, or fanguinary, ca- 
pricious, or unwarrantable. A late writer * has juſtly 
- obſerved; that **the want of ſcience, and civil ao tence 


the fundamental ſource of a diſtribution of law, ſo repug- - 


nant to juſtice,” to humanity, and to policy. Bitter fruits 


have been produced under the gloomy climate of a ty- 
rannical government, and a ſuperſtitious prieſthood. 
HDyranny and ſuperſtition, maſked in the ſolemn garb. of . 
law and juſtice, ſtride horrible with all their nes train 
of nenen Parfares and murder,” 
(4 

When we view buch enden of jaſtice, £ ſuch undue 
- exertions. of power, and (he legal murders f,“ with which 
our criminal regiſters abound, we are natzrally led to con- 
"roaſt theſe oppreſſions, with the bleſſings which we enjoy, 
under a free government, and in a more enlightened age. 
While we derive from this contraſt ample grounds of 
conſolation, may we learn; and cheriſh a juſt deteſtation 
of be Aicher indie ſpirit 1 Fette, which i is ſo dil. 

| | ſonant 
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ples of forbearance, and brotherly x 
ve, inculcated in the doctrines, and exemplified in te 
| life and charaQer, of the great Foun 


er of Chriſti ; 
preſerve a due abhorrence of all at. 
ents upon our ineſtimable, ci 
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